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and all machinery for 
making fruit juices, etc, 
Most reliable and econ- 
omical, Catalogue free. 
The BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS Co. 
216 Water Street, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 












H raulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortiandt Bldg.. New York 


Monarch 





What do you do with your old bags? Don’t 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all ym tm Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
° n-Seed 3, etc., and 
highest prices. Write us today for wo 
particulara We pay the freight” 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
618N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





BEFORE YOU BU 
NEW CATALOG DE 






strongest mie 28° to put up > easiest operated 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and per- 
manent ladder are some of the unusual features, The 
International Silo Co., Box 12, Linesville, Pa. 








e 
Gasoline 
‘’e 
i Engines 
2to30H.P. Simple, eco- 
nomical, easily started, 
fully guaranteed. so 
CIDER PRESSES, SAWMILLS 


AM ENGINE THRESHERS. 
GONARCH MACHINERY CO., 61 Cortlandt Bidg., New York 












($1,500 "A?" CIDER 


Write for Free Catalog. Describes 
and illustrates our line qf the 
ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD - 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESSES 
Built in sizes 10 to 
400 barrels per cov. 


Hand or 
Presses for all ie 












Steam Lee mid 
tors, Apple- Butter 
Cookers, Vinegar Generators 
‘or the Cider 
and Vinegar- maker. We, 
ean show you how $1, 4 
clear profit can be made. 

BIDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 103 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Obie 

Gr Room 119 G 38 Cortlandt St., New York 


SILO 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous Opening Silo, in this, 
their semi-centennial year, offer 
to the public the best ‘and’ most 
economical silo on the market. ' 
Experience, antedating that of HT 
any other firm manufacturing Tati 
these goods, has enabled us to : 
produce the highest quality ata 
most reasonable price. 
| Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us the size of the silo you want. 
| We also make Silo Filling Machin- 
ery and Manure Spreaders, 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 


GRAIN DRILL 


The YORK FOROE FEED DRILL combines 
lightness zon strength. Most complete drill made. 
complex ge caring to get out oo 


vuund. Easi 
eula . x Guaranteed 
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WRITE FOR 
RIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 






growth, 









No 
Boxes are close to 











ogue. 
THE HENCH & DROMGOLD CO., 
Mfrs., York, Pa. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Onion Crop Conditions Favorable 
report of last week, in re- 
progress of the onion 


Since the 
lation to the 


crop, nothing has occurred to warrant 
a change of view. Several more reports 
have been received from the growers, 


They generally reflect rather favorable 
conditions. Extracts from postals and 
letters received by this publication 
follow: 

Ascreage of onions was perhaps 10 


to 15% over normal. Later damage 
has cut it down to about a full crop. 
At present they are doing finely, 
though somewhat hurt by water.—l[J. 
3. S.. MceGuffey, O. 

There is a little too much rain for 
some low pieces that are not well 
drained, but onion crop as ‘a whole is 
looking well. There are about 110 
acres in onions in this section. From 
present outlook onions will be ready 


to pull about August 15.—[W. S. R., 
Kent, O. 

Crop fair in clean fields. Too much 
rain to properly cultivate.—[T. M., 
Seneca County, O. 

The season has been very wet and 
weeds were never more troublesome, 
but July 1 found weather fine. Onion 
acreage normal. Conditions as good as 
at his time last year and an early har- 
vest expected.—[H. P., Kenton, O. 

Onions have not made as good 
growth as they should on account of 
cool weather in March and rain during 
June. There was fear in June of 
blight, but prospects look fair.—[I. J. 
G., Marshallville, O. 

Onions are better than they have 
been for several years and the crops 
around here are looking well.—|[W. G., 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Onions were backward until the 
middle of June. At that time some 
complaint of dampness and maggots, 
Later they made rapid growth and 
now seem up to the average season, 
with promise of a normal crop.—T[F. 
D. H., Sunderland, Mass. 

Onions are not well stalked. Prob- 
ably 20% of what there should be. 
tain badly needed. Maggots not work- 
ing now, but they thinned the crop 
considerably in the early part of the 
season.—[H. C, R., North Hadley, 
Mass, 

The onion crop is in very good con- 
dition and is making satisfactory 
The week of hot weather 
pushed the crop very rapidly.—[R. H. 


N., Montague, Mass. 

Onions here are making good prog- 
ress. Some fields are poorly stocked, 
due to seeds not growing and damage 
by maggots. Crop is a little late, but 
is free from weeds.—[A. W. B., Deer- 
field, Mass. 


northwest- 
about 


In southern Illinois and 


ern Indiana onion acreage is 
normal. There have been good rains 
and prospects are fine.—[C. E. W., 
South Holland, Ill. 


has been favorable and on- 
Crop has made sat- 
date.—[ Vinke- 


Weather 
ions looking well. 
isfactory growth to 


mulder Co, Kent County, Mich. 
Onion crop doing fine. Wet weath- 
er delayed cultivation, but no fields 


were abandoned. All are cleaned now, 
some being worked for the last time. 
Our onion day festival will be August, 
26.—[G. & G., Wolf Lake, Ind. 


a 





Apples Progressing Well 


Additional reports from orchardists 
throughout the country indicate that 
the apple crop is developing under 
normal conditions and that there is 
little grounds for revision of the 
statement of conditions which was 
printed in the previous issue of this 
publication. 

Not only do the communications 
direct to this journal indicate rather 
unsatisfactory conditions, but reports 
of various apple growers’ associations 


coincide very generally with reports 
contained in these columns. Follow- 
ing are extracts from some of the 
communications: 

Apples very scarce in this county, 
the people here having to buy for 
their own use. The money crops here 
are potatoes and cauliflower. Every 


farmer has a few apple trees for his 
own use, but there is very little spray- 
ing done and the trees are dying very 
rapidly.—[Z. M. W., Riverhead, N Y. 
“Set of fruit only 15%, but that 
looks fine. No June drop. tome 
Beauty is the principal apple in Law- 
rence Co, O,” writes M. Templeton. 
On some varieties including Jona- 
than, Hubbardston and Sutton, also 
summer ana fall varieties, there is a 
very heavy set of fruit. Much of it is 
dropping. Baldwins light, Greenings 


about the average. Aphids have been 
unusually bad. From the cold, wet 
veather twigs are brittle and apples 
will a off all through the season.— 
[F. T. B., Ghent, N 

June drop lighter than usual. Fruit 
larger than average for this time. 
Ben Davis 0% set, Rome Beauty 10%. 
Farmers did not spray as much as 
other years, owing to light set.—[J. 

t., Raccoon Island, O. 

Apples set very heavily, but are 
dropping badly, yet there seems to be 
enough on‘the trees if the dry weather 
does not cause further drop. Orchard- 
ists are spraying more than usvual. 
Gypsy and brown-tail moths have 
done much damage. Present appear- 
ances indicate a larger crop than the 
average.—[M. A., Stoneham, Mass. 

Apple crop will be very small in this 
section, on account of heavy drop and 
fruit not coming to maturity. At time 
of blossoming, Baldwins promised a 
full yield, but they are dropping bad- 
ly.—[A. G. H., Bolton, Mass. 

June drop of most varieties seems 
to be a trifle heavier than other years. 
Spraying about as usual. As a rule, 
the varieties injured about three years 
ago have not set fruit as well as those 
which were more hardy.—[F. R. J., 
Mercer, Me. 

There was a good apple bloom in 
this section, but a rather poor set. 
Trees are making good growth and 
look thrifty.—[L. B., Penobscot Coun- 
ty, Me. 

June drop was very heavy, due to 
cold, dry weather. Owing to the high 
prices of last year, more interest has 
been shown orchards and an unusual 
amount of spraying is being done.— 
[M. S. S., Brooks, Me. 

Very few apples to drop in this sec- 
tion. We had a good crop last year, 
but the trees failed to bloom this 
spring. There are some fall varieties, 
but more winter fruit. Trees are 
sprayed quite generally. We have had 
to contend with the gypsy and brown- 
tail moth. There will be about 10% 
of a normal crop.—[G. E. E., Strat- 
ham, N H. 

There was only a partially full 
bloom on fruit trees in this section, 
Fruit set well, but it appears to have 
felt the effect of dry weather by per 
cent of drops and slowness of growth. 
A little more spraying than usual.— 
[I. M. W., Goffstown, N H. 

Apples are dropping badly and there 
will not be many apples in this vicin- 
ity.—[A. S. A., Hudson, N H 

Baldwin trees blossomed lightly, but 
fruit set fairly well and the June drop 
was under normal. Most other varie- 
ties seem to be doing unusually well 
with a fair bloom and good set. About 
three times as much spraying being 
done in this section as ever before.— 
[c. C. S., Milford, N H. 

Crop conditions in Indiana according 
to the horticultural society of that 
state were as follows: Apples 20% of 
a normal crop with considerable scab 
and some worms, pears 21%, peaches 
70%, plums 40%, cherries 70%, rasp- 
berries and blackberries 65%. The 
June drop in apples, the report states, 
was excessive. The society also states 
that it has reports from throughout 
the United States which indicate a 
light crop of apples. . A larger crop 
than last year west of Allegheny 
mountains, but smaller east. 

Last year’s drouth affected setting 
of fruit buds. Heavy freeze in May 
practically killed all winter apples. 
Hardly two carloads of first-class ap- 
ples.—[J. A. C., Putnamville, Ind. 

June drop quite heavy. Michigan 
will not have over 60% of a full crop 
of winter apples. Spraying is being 
well done in commercial sections. 
Baldwins very light, with a good to 
fair crop of fall apples—[C. E. B., 
Fennville, Mich. 

June drop not as heavy as usual. 
Crop light, 50% or less than normal. 
More spraying than usual. Trees look 
fine.—[J. J. G., Whitehall, Mich. 

Winter apples in this section are 
looking well and promise about 80% 
of a full crop. Baldwin trees have 
been troubled with twig blight this 
spring. June drop lighter than usual. 
There is a slight increase in the num- 
ber of sprayed orchards.—[D. McC., 
Van Buren County, Mich. 

Early apples will be a fair crop, 
winter a light one. Baldwin and Spy 
very scarce. Trees looking well, but 
many trees that bloomed full show 
very little fruit.—[L. J. P., Kent Coun- 
ty, Mich. 

Bloom was scarce on most varieties, 
owing to unfavorable weather last 
vear. The crop of apples in this sec- 
tion will not be over 25% of normal.— 
[H. M. D., Savoy, Ill. 

Crchards bloomed quite full, but 
fruit did not set well, excepting where 


there was spraying. More spraying 
done in this vicinity than ever before 
Expect about 40% of a full’ crop, 
peaches a failure, pears 15%, plums 
10%, cherries 50%. Birds very destruc- 
tive.—|F. H. P., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

June drop about as usual, but early 
promise of a bumper crop of apples 
does not hold out as hoped. Orchard- 
ists do not expect even an average 
crop. Spraying has been more gener- 
al and thorough than usual.—{[S. 8S. 
W., Grand Traverse County, Mich. 

Total exports of apples for the 
son of 1908-9, according to a table 
compiled by Mahlon Terhune, freight 
broker of New York, were 1,572,615 
barrels, which included 520,792 boxes 
estimated at three boxes to a barrel. 
The first shipment was on July 3, 
1908S. The last shipment recorded was 
on April 17 of the present year, when 
319 barrels were shipped from Boston 


sea- 


The total shipment by ports was as 
follows: New York 363,327 barrels, 
Boston 188,914, Montreal 353,146, 


Portland 89,408, Halifax 110,088, St 
John 50,799, Annapolis 16,908. Of the 
total exports, nearly all went to Eng- 
lish ports. Hamburg toek 14,910 bar- 
rels and to scattering ports through- 
out the world 66,070 barrels were ex- 
ported. Total exports for 1907-S 2,- 
469,528 barrels, for 1906-7 2,307,098 
barrels. Not since 1901-2 when the 
exports were 1,346,080 has the figure 
been below the two-million mark until 
last year, and in 1903-4 the exports 
were 3% million barrels, according to 
Mr Terhune’s circular 


Sugar Bests Doing Well 


Sugar beet growers in the west are 
pretty well satisfied with crop condi- 
tions. In nearly every section, with the 
exception of California and some parts 
of the northwest, the season was late 
and backward. This delayed seeding 
and gave the crop a late start. Since 
planting time,- however, the weather 
has been more favorable and the crop 
is rapidly picking up, so that the con- 
ditions in June were, and in July are, 
fairly satisfactory in every big beet- 
growing section. Colorado, being one 
of the largest beet-producing states, 
reports cold, wet weather early. This 
cut down the acreage to a limited ex- 
tent, but if present conditions con- 
tinue the total output will be well up 
to the normal. In Pueblo county some 
damage was done by hail and wind. 
The growers are well satisfied, and 
net all the way from $35 to $40 per 
acre. In Delta county the beets are 
in fine shape, and the outlook at pres- 
ent is exceedingly promising. Under 
favorable conditions $50 per acre net 
is secured from sugar beet land. The 
yields range from 20 to 30 tons per 
acre, for which $5 per ton is paid by 
the factory. In Prowers county the 
outlook is exceedingly good now, but 
cold weather early kept back work in 
the beet fields. As high as $85 per 
acre has been netted in this district, 
but this is the top notch. The average 
is very much lower. 

The farmers in New York state do 
not seem to take readily to sugar 
beets. The acreage is less than usual. 
Many farmers find that they get 
greater returns for their labor by 
growing potatoes and cabbage. A fair 
acreage, however, was planted, and 
if the season is satisfactory from now 
on the profits will be fair. 

Michigan is the big sugar beet- 
growing state in the middle west. This 
year the season was backward, and 
these was considerable rain. Net re- 
turns to the Michigan grower range 
all the way from $20 to $75 per acre. 

The Wisconsin beet growers, on the 
other hand, as a rule, encountered 
very favorable conditions for planting 
the crop. It was possible to cultivate 
thoroughly early, so that in most sec- 
tions the outlook is very satisfactory. 
Indiana and Illinois encountered a lot 
of cold, wet weather early, so that the 
fields were not in good condition for 
receiving the seed. Weather condi- 
tions have improved of late, however, 
and the outlook now is fairly satisfac- 
tory. 








BUSINESS NOTICE 
To kill potato bugs and to check 
blight use Bowker'’s Pyrox. Sticks like 
paint. Cost 50c to $1 per acre. Mail 
orders to Bowker Insecticide Co, Bos- 
ton: ~ 
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Warding Off Sheep Troubles 


Handling Some Ordinary Troubles in the Flock---Stomach and Intestinal Worms Should Not Be Harbored--- 
Sheep Not So Well Cared for in America as in England---Prevention Better Than Cure--- 
Avoid Infection--By Dr C.D. Smead, Schuyler County, New York 


LOCK owners the world over are 
in a serious dilemma at the pres- 
ent time as they never were be- 
fore. In fact, the industry of sheep 
raising is today in great danger 
wiped out; the day of 

sheep fast drawing 
to a close, all by reason of stomach and in- 
testinal that are decimating 
the larger flocks of the whole world. Certain 





of being 
ranching is 


worms yearly 


countries, like England, are denying the ex- 
istence of worms in their flocks, and im- 
porters of pure-bred sheep to this country 
are saying they never hear of the stomach 


infecting the flocks of 
veterinarian 


and intestinal worms 


England; yet, nevertheless, as a 
I] have abundant proof to the contrary. In 
fact, this free of this parasite 
until English sheep began to come in larger 
numbers to this The and 
only reason, that English flock owners are not 
suffering as the flock owners in this country 
are suffering, is sim- 


country was 


country. reason, 


of sheep raising in this country. But this I 
will not take time and space to discuss. Shall 
it continue or will flock owners begin to 
adopt means universally to stop the spread of 
the scourge? The keeping of sheep by the 
thousand on our western ranges will 
be over. The numbers are too great for the 
owner to give them attention. It 
is the small tlock who is able to be- 
come familiar with 
in the flock; as he yards them or goes to the 
field among them he can, at a glance, note 
whether any are dropping or not, or 
should. In the 
flock, one hundred or 
that will 
mutton. 


soon 


necessary 
owner 
sheep 


practically every 


as to 
not thriving as they 
it is to be the 
well 
demand for 

Now about 
proclaim that sheep pastures will not become 
infected with worm embryos. They can’t 
survive the winters of the northern states 
But practical and 


future 
small 


less, looked after, supply the 


wool and 


prevention: Scientists may 


they tell us. shepherds 


farmers know, by experience, that they can't 
safely pasture any one field with sheep more 
than one, or, at the extreme, two years with- 
out there being some sheep in the flock mani- 
festing symptoms of worms; and if, by force 
of necessity, pastures must be used for sheep 
must 
them to in- 


year after year, the sheep have some 


remedy constantly ready for 


stinctively help themselves to. 

1 don't think, after much study and ex- 
perimentation, that there is any one remedy 
that flock 


to infection, for sheep, in eating the blades 


will protect a constantly exposed 


take the eggs of worms into their 
think that if a box of 
salt- is kept covered in some place frequented 
by the and if 
said salt is saturated with turpen- 


of grass, 
stomachs. But I do 
sheep to help themselves to, 


spirits of 


tine in proportions of a gill to every four 
quarts of salt it will wonderfully help to 
keep the worms from multiplying. It is well 


also to have another box of larger size where 
sheep can help them- 





ply this: The Eng- 
lish sheep are  be- 
ing constantly looked 
after by an 
enced 
is on the 
daily watch for 
thing that may be 
going wrong with the 
flock placed in his 
charge, and the sheep 
are dosed 
to keep 

sites under 
In this country it is, 
outside of the flocks 
of those who are 


experi- 
shepherd who 
constant 


any- 


constantly 
para- 
control. 


these 


raising pure-bred or 
registered sheep, 
mighty little shep- 
herding the fiock 
gets. A sheep runs 
down in flesh and 
dies and is dragged 


into the back and 
burned, and if others 
in the fiock look bad 
nothing is done by 
way of trying to 
learn the 
the trouble, 


cause of 
until, 


om hen : 
es 











selves at will filled 
with tobacco stems. 
These stems should 
be cut up in inch 
lengths and from 
time to time a quan- 
tity of wheat bran 
should be put on top 
of the stems. When 
this is done the 
sheep soon instine- 
tively learn to use 


tobacco and no young 
intestinal worm or 
stomach worm, ex- 
tapeworm, 
stand the diet. 


This will not kill ma- 


cept the 
can 


ture worms. It will 
only prevent the 
worm family multi- 
plying to the extent 


of injuring the 
health of the 

But no sheep owner 
should feel 
satisfied by 


sheep. 


wholly 
prevent- 
ive treatment of 
stomach 
Twice a 
whole flock should be 


worms. 
year the 





sooner or later, the drenched with some 
whole flock either be- agent which will de- 
comes worthless or stroy the mature 
they are sold to any- worms. There’ are 
one who will buy two very inexpensive 
them. drenches which will 

The last three quite effectually do 
years have marked this. The one is gas- 
; SHROPSHIRE EWE POSSESSING SPLENDID LINES 


the largest decrease 
in sheep in the Unit- 
ed States of any three 
years in the history 


able for quality. 


This Shropshire ewe, owned by George McKerrow & Sons of Wisconsin, is remark- 
She was champion at the 1908 International at Chicago and is considered 
by many judges one of the very finest animals ever exhibited. She is well developed, with 
a broad back, short legs and compact fleece. 


McKerrow Shropshires are famous. 


oline, the other coal 
tar creosote. The ob- 
jection to gasoline is 
that it needs to be 
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so very carefully used or sheep will be killed 


by it. ‘Phe dose is one tablespoonful (never 
more at one dose) to a mature sheep; mix 
with not less than four tablespoonfuls of raw 
linseed oil (never boil it); 
Sass" then add a half pint of 
HEAD ENLARGED sweet milk. In giving, 
set the sheep upon its 
haunches and shake the liquids well together 
until the last minute it is administered, or 
the gasoline will separate, and if it enters the 
stomach in the unmixed form it will serious- 
ly injure and may kill the sheep. 
There is no direct vermifuge that will as ef- 
fectually kill all species of worms in a sheep’s 


stomach and intestines a) 

as will gasoline; yet ele ‘é 
foo) 
PPC 


the coal tar cresote or 
the more refined class of 
sheep dips will, if given 
after a full twelve-hour 
fast and before the flock weonteemn wens 
is turned to pasture in 
the spring, and again about November, de- 
stroy a large number of the mature worms. 
All lambs born in April or May should be 
drenched about AMigust or September follow- 
ing, to be certain of ridding them of worms 
that may later cause their death. 

The dose of any of the cresotes named is 
a dessertspoonful mixed in a full half pint 
of water. This is perfectly safe to give when 
given as advised. Some have advised a lar- 
ger dose; but years of experience have told 
me that all these coal tar preparations are 
recommended by the manufacturers in quite 
too excessive doses, and sometimes death or 
injury has followed when the extreme dose 
has been given. The minimum dose will be 
just as effectual and the owner is always 
safe from loss in sheep by over-dosing. When 
flock owners will as generally look after 
worms in their flocks as they do the Colo- 
rado potato beetle on their potatoes they can 
control the worms, and where the flocks are 
small there is no more need of the sheep in- 
dustry being knocked out than there is of 
potato growers going out of growing pota- 
toes by reason of the beetles. 





SMALL FLOCKS OF SHEEP BEST 


0. MELVOLD, MINNESOTA 


A beginner should not go into sheep, but 
grow into them. Very much of the success 
of a beginner in handling sheep is found in 
those few words. An old sheep raiser said to 
me once, for the beginner on an average 
farm, 150 is all the breeding ewes a man 
needs to start with, and then secure six good, 
strong, well-built rams. However, there is 
found now and then a man who is peculiarly 
adapted to the work of a shepherd, and whose 
farm would indicate that sheep, over all 
other, is the best stock for such a place. 

I have learned from the words of caution 
which have been spoken by the experienced 
shepherds and expressed by standard sheep 
literature, that the most important thing in 
the handling of a flock of sheep is to obtain 
and increase, if possible, a high state of vigor 
in the flock. 

It is very important to select a good ram. 
His eyes should be full and aggressive, with 
broad chest, as shown by a front look at the 
ram, with fullness of the ribs behind the 
shoulders, all of which are indications of that 
digh type of vigor, which is so essential for 
the ram at the head of the flock. You will 
find, to improve your sheep, is more difficult 
than to improve your dairy stock. There is 
no question but that one of the most im- 
portant things is to secure the better breed- 
ing of the fullbloods which we need for our 
farm flocks, so that we shall not only have 
good mutton quality, with a good wool prod- 
uct, but also have a high type of vigor. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


WISE METHODS WITH SWINE 
NELS LARSON, NOBLE COUNTY, MINN 

{This article won a prize in the recent 
American Agriculturist swine-keeping contest 
and deserves more than passing notice.— 
Editor. ] 

I have been breeding the Poland-China for 
several years, as I like them because of their 
quiet disposition and early maturity. I have 
no certain month in the year for litters to 
come, but change it according to conditions. 
The surroundings are different, such as suit- 
able feed, shed room and the age of breeding 
stock. Some years when I have kept old 
sows I have litters come in early March with 
good success. These are really the most 
profitable, because they have the full benefit 
of the green feed in early summer and make 
large hogs before cold weather sets in. . I 
put them on the market in November and 
they weigh about 240 pounds. 

Those that I keep for breeding purposes I 
sort out and leave them to rough it, while I 
feed the others heavy for market. When I 
keep only young sows for breeding I have 
the litters come in late April or May, and 
these late pigs are not crowded with heavy 
feeding, because they have to be fed in cold 
weather and fitted for market in winter or 
spring. For several years I have fed a 
few head of cattle in the fall and early 
winter. I keep a part of the sows with the 
cattle and the rest of them get the run of a 
pig pasture of 60 acres, which is fenced hog 
tight. After I get my corn out of the flelds 
they have the run of the whole farm through 
the winter and I give more credit to this than 
to anything else for my successful hog 
raising. 

It saves so much feed and improves the 
shotes. They keep thrifty, grow big and 
strong with little feed when the weather is 
good. When the hogs are allowed to roam 
around this way they never root holes in the 
sheds where they sleep nor do they squeal 
for feed. Those that run out I do not feed 
outside more than one-fourth as much corn 
as they would eat if they were kept up. 

Oversight of the Sow 

I let the sow run loose until farrowing 
time and then I shut her up for a day or 
two. When I see her begin to carry straw 
for a bed, then I shut her up and watch her 
carefully. We have never had any trouble at 
farrowing time and my father and I have 
raised hogs on this farm for 19 years. Several 
have had difficulty, but I think the lack of 
exercise has had a lot to do with it. It may 
not be the exercise only that makes such won- 
derful improvement for they pick up a large 
amount of feed that is suitable for their 
systems. 

The first day after farrowing I feed the sow 
very little and only give her a little drink. 
After that I feed her gradually with slop, oats 
and corn. When the pigs are three weeks 
old I make a creep for them, feeding them 
milk and grain separate from the mother. 
When they are six to eight weeks old I put 
them in a small pasture near the barn and 
wean them from the sow. I feed them well 
for a while if I intend to put them on the 
early market. If I intend to keep them a long 
time I feed them on bulky feed. 


Don’t Feed Them Too Long 

I like to market my hogs when they weigh 
about 250 pounds, although I have had a few 
old breeding animals that weighed as high as 
500 pounds, but I don’t call it profitable to 
raise them. I think hogs should have their 
bedding changed as often as once each week 
or ten days. I have my sheds arranged in 
connection with calf sheds so that as soon as 
the hog bedding gets dusty I can quickly 
change it. 





COMBINES ORCHARD AND STOCK 


Among the many fine farms in Waldo coun- 
ty, Me, is that of L. L. Rogers, containing 
300 acres. Mr Rogers is a successful farmer, 
who makes agriculture pay and who is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading citizens in his 
section. He was one of the first in the county 
to buy improved farm machinery, such as 
manure spreaders, a potato planter, digger, 
silage cutting machinery, etc. 

For several years now an orchard has 
averaged to net the owner at least $1500 
annually. There are 1200 trees, which are 
cultivated until June, when 60 to 75 pigs are 
turned into the orchard. The leading variety 
is Baldwin and most of the fruit shipped to 
Boston, although some occasionally goes 
abroad. Wood ashes and stable manure are 
used for fertilizer. The orchard suffered 
somewhat from the blight that passed through 
the section two years ago. But whenever a 
limb showed signs of decay, it was promptly 
sawed off and in that way many trees saved. 
Whenever a tree dies it is replaced with 
another. Plenty of small fruit and berries 
are found on the place. Peaches have been 
tried with success, some of the trees standing 
severe Maine weather for 15 winters. 


Good Crops of Potatoes 

Last year 2000 bushels potatoes were har- 
vested from eight acres. For potatoes, Mr 
Rogers prefers to plow in the fall and then 
harrow the ground thoroughly in the spring. 
He uses corrosive sublimate to ward off the 
scab and, of course, is an ardent advocate of 
thorough spraying. The variety raised is 
Green Mountain. A liberal dressing of a 
commercial fertilizer analyzing 4% nitrogen, 
8% potash and 8% phosphoric acid is used. 

Three acres of sweet corn brought satis- 
factory returns at the nearby cannery last 
fall. This is planted about May 25, and stable 
manure applied liberally; 200 to 400 pounds 
high-grade corn fertilizer to the acre is also 
applied in the hill. Despite the drouth last 
year, Mr Rogers received a return of $56 an 
acre for the corn. Cobs and husks were 
hauled home from the factory, well mixed and 
packed into the silo. On top of that was 
placed the silage corn. 

Eight to ten acres of oats are raised annu- 
ally. There are six Percheron horses on the 
farm, four of which are brood mares. Colts 
from these horses are always turned to a good 
advantage. A small dairy of 14 cows, mostly 
Shorthorns, and headed by a thordughbred 
sire aid in making the farm pay. Cream goes 
to the Turner Center creamery, and Mr Rog- 
ers says there is not much choice between 
Shorthorns and Holsteins. Silage forms the 
greater part of the winter daily ration, and 
warm separated milk is fed to calves. Calves 
not needed to increase the herd are turned 
as veal. 

For years past a flock of 20 Hampshire 
sheep has averaged to give the owner 30 fine 
lambs each spring. None of the latter have 
ever sold for less than $4 a head, and ewes 
shear five to eight pounds wool each. They 
receive liberal rations of clover hay during 
the winter, and as spring advances a medium 
ration of corn and oats is added. About 
three miles of woven wire fence was built 
about the pasture to aid in keeping away 
dogs. 

Another important adjunct to the farm is 
the piggery. The breed is improved Chester 
White. During the winter they are fed small 
potatoes and apples, together with milk, table 
scraps, and perhaps a little corn at times. 
They receive the cobs that come from the 
sweet corn factory and go into the silo, and 
appear to relish them greatly. 


The Sulky Plow is not so bad an acquain- 
tance as its name seems to imply. 








TEMPORARY PACKING SHEDS 


Cc. Ew BLACKWELL, MERCER COUNTY, N J 


Back in the ’60’s, when many of the farm- 
ers in this section were growing peaches, it 
was the custom to erect a board tent in the 
orchard and haul the fruit of the entire 
orchard there to and Taking a 
hint from this plan I have substituted a tent 


sort pack. 
tly or awning under which to pack pears. It 
has the advantage over the wooden shack of 
cheapness and capability of being quickly 
moved from place to place as needed. 

My fly is 16 feet square, made of the high- 
eight-ounce duck. <A cord about 
light clothesline is sewed in 
eaves). Cords about 6 feet 


pencil, securely 


est grade 
the size of a 
each 
Jong, of the 
fastened to this eaves cord at each corner of 
the fly and at each breadth of duck. These 
are tied to stakes driven in the ground and 
make the tent. Poles 9 feet 
long serve as uprights. Iron dowels 14 inch 
in diameter and 1 inch longer than the diam- 
eter of the ridgepole are driven in these up- 
rights. are worked in the fly to 


edge (or 
are 


size of a 


the spread of 


Eyelets 


HANDLING THE FRUIT CROP 


bringing in more empty barrels when they 
come for the filled ones. 

When the block is picked the tent is 
moved to a new place bodily by two men in a 
few moments. First all the pegs are drawn 
without untying cords, then one man loosens 
the guys while the other steadies the pole. 
Then each taking a pole and gathering up 
the guys and what cords he can carries 
it upright to the next site. In setting again 
the guys are adjusted and tied first, then 
pegs are driven, one man working on each 
side of the tent to insure even spread. The 
pegs can be driven to make the tent wide or 
narrow; I have the eaves 314 feet high, mak- 
ing tent about 11 feet wide. 

Such a fly is very durable if properly 
cared for. Care should be taken that it is 
perfectly dry when stored and that no insects 
are wrapped in it when folding, as a grass- 
hopper, spider or cricket folded in when 
stored will surely rot a hole. My flies of the 
size I have named cost about $6.50, including 
cords and making. I bought the duck by the 
piece at 11 cents a yard. I paid $2 apiece 
for making the flies, sewing double seams 
and running cord around the edges. They 
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and time too valuable to bother with scrub stock. 


a Be 


TWO MAGNIFICENT SHORTHORNS 


These animals are owned by Carpenter & Ross of Richland county, O. 





The bull 
was grand champion and the cow won first prize at several leading stock shows last fall. 
While men differ as to which is the best breed, all breeders agree that life is too short 


In coming years farmers will feel out 


of fashion if they bother with grades and scrubs. 


slip over the dowel to keep the 
fiy from shoving on the ridgepole. 

We pitch the tent in the center of a block 
of about 60 When picked 
and packed we move to another block and so 
fruit 
to the tent, trees 
and wheeling in a wheelbarrow, two baskets 
at a time, from distant. This 
sounds tedious, but, as the distance to cover 
is so small, it is and quicker 
than bothering with a team to haul. Besides, 
I have but one team and that is often busy 
with other work. 

It is necessary to guy the tent with %-inch 
eotton rope shirred over the ridgepole and 
dowel. My trees are 20 feet apart each way 
—this gives brace enough to guy to the trees 
and takes all strain off the tent in case of a 
blow. 

It has 


rangement 


projecting 


they are 


trees. 


on. We use bushe! baskets to convey 


earrying from the nearest 


those most 


really easier 


become habit to use a certain ar- 

inside the tent. In one corner a 
is spread to dump the pears 
on. In another the tools for barrel- 
ing, etc, are kept and the packing done. The 
filled barrels are placed on boards to protect 
from the until a load is packed, 
when they are carted to the station, the team 


burlap blanket 
corner 


dan.ipress 


were made in 1885 and have been used for 
camping, packing shed, sheltering apples and 
loaned for church doings a number of times, 
and are good for some time yet. I think a 
fly the size of mine, without poles, can be 
bought of some of the Chicago supply houses 
at the present time for $5 or $6. 


PLUMS OF MERITED RECOGNITION 


J. W. KERR, CAROLINE COUNTY, MD 


The orient has done us a far-reaching 
turn and has also broadened us a bit in our 
work in plums. As evidence of the horticul- 
tural skill and ideas of those orange-hued 
people as relates to this fruit, the Red June, 
Abundance, Burbank and Chabot are ad- 
mitted, to the outer area, at least, of the cir- 
cle covered by the term, market fruits. These 
four varieties of pure orientals are about 
all of that type that have advanced suffi- 
ciently in general favor to warrant mention. 

The list of varieties descended from our 
American species entitled to recognition as 
market fruits is not a long one: starting 
with the Milton for first early, followed with 
the Wildgoose, embraces about all that the 
commercial grower can safely venture on. 
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These, of course, would be wholly valueless 
if unaided by effective pollinating kinds, 
such as Smiley, Newman, etc Localities 
where these varieties are not sufficiently hardy 
to withstand the winters, by force of such 
unfavorable conditions, are compelled to 
look to the thick-skinned Americana species 
fruit, a type that our eastern 





for their mar- 
kets do not regard with the least degree of 
kindliness; hence, none of the varieties of 
this group can be admitted as market fruits 
with us. 

The same situation obtains with the Way- 
land type. There are a few varieties in this 
group that much value as family 
fruits, rivaling that old family favorite, the 
Damson, for appetizing excellence, after sub- 
jection to the usual culinary manipulations, 
and in point of reliable productiveness, com- 
parison would result in mathematical delu- 
sion; but these strong points as obsti- 
nate facts in their support, they have not yet 
had their first degree in the elect-lodge of 
market fruits. 

The 
European 
ineligible to 


possess 


with 


which the 
renders them 
None of the many 


hybrid varieties disseminated could be placed 


very restricted areas in 


type is successful 


admission. 


on the list of market fruits, democratically 
considered, without doing violence to con- 
servatism in suggestion. Dozens of these, 


however, are exceedingly fine fruits for the 
family garden. 


Profitable Autumn Pears—The three varie- 


ties of pears that I have found best for mar- 


ket during November and December are 
Lawrence, Augoulewe and Clairgeau. These 
are all good regular bearers and the trees 


are hardy. Lawrence is one of the sweetest 
has a yellow 
making a attractive 
appearance and is in demand during Novem- 
ber and December as a dessert fruit. 
is just right for that Duchess is a 
large, yellow variety with bright, yellow skin, 
and when properly ripened is of good qual- 
ity. It well Clair- 
geau, with its large size, bright yellow color 


pears that grows. It bright, 


skin when ripe, very 


Its size 
purpose, 


sells from fruit stands. 


and red cheek, is one of the handsomest of 
pears and when properly ripened is very 
good. It commands a high price during the 


early winter, and can be kept in cold storage 
for the holiday trade, when it easily sells every 
year.—[Gabriel Hiester, Dauphin County, Pa, 





Points in Packing—Ag a rule, speaking of 
peaches more particularly, the orchards are 
smaller in the mountainous than in 
the more open country, and different methods 
must prevail, and in handling these smaller 
lots of fruit personal attention can be given 
and a high finish put on the product. Then to 
get a higher price for this extra work, one 
needs a commission man with good judgment, 
and should make his personal acquaintance 
and try to have him take an interest in the 
brand of fruit, and to sell it on its own merits. 
In order to have a distinctive mark and get 
due credit, I have been 
peaches with my own wrappers, and in this 
way the buyer’s and the consumer's atten- 
tion is called to this grade of fruit. There 
would often be a profit in the grower's pack- 
ing and storing his own apples when there 
was a light crop in the heavy apple growing 


section 


wrapping best 








states—[A. L. Towson, Washington Coun- 
ty, Md. 

The Dear Bull—Scrub bulls are dear ar 
any price, for the dairyman who permits 


such haphazard methods in breeding is apt 
to incur the expense and loss of retaining 
the get of such a sire and attempting to 
make profitable cows out of them.—[W. W. 
Smith, Indiana. 
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Knocks Out 7 


Dairy Tubular Cream Separators 
are entirely different from all others 
—are simple, sanitary, satisfactory. 





Mr. St.John Backus, of Sloan,lowa, 
writes:—*‘I bought a Tubular ‘*A”’ 
No. 6. Before buying this separa- 
tor, I tried seven makes. None 
was satisfactory, so decided to 
try your Tubular. I found it more 
than satisfactory and could I not 
have returned the other makes, as 
I did, I would have _ consigned 
them to the scrap pile.”’ 





Made in the world’s 
greatest separator facto- 
ry. Branch Fee 
factories in | 
Canada and 
Germany. 
Sales exceed 
most, if not | 
all, others : 
combined. 


Write for 


catalog 
No. 100 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can, San Francisco, Cal, 

- Portland, Ore. 


















Sterling Stook Feed 


is a combination of corn, oats and barley— 


und—and so pro erly balanced—that 
t makes bone, body. muscle and 


i r 
Start feeding it 
ll note a change for the better 
in ashort time. ood for all live stock, 
If your dealer can’t supply you write us. 
THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. 

Feed Dept., Chicago 

BRANCHES: 120 Milk St., Boston, ag S14 
Malley Bldg. Row = paren, Gonn., 


New Graaf Bld; "albany OY 
River Front : Stores t Shiladelph de» Alb basen 
Nat'l Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, 


For — 
bend ———— 
AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR (Ll 


Get better value. Save money. 
Deal with the actual manu- 
facturers. Our catalog tells 
all about the Low Down American 
eparator, our liberal proposition, 
oW prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase, long time of trial and efficient 
arantee. Western orders filled 
Western points. Address, 


From w 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse in good condl- 
= werent colic and cure all complaints arising 
estion, Acting on the digestive organs 
Seer distr ute all the nutritious portions of the food 
into the circulation of the blood; strengthening the 
muscles, giving nerve and ambition and fecring 
horses ‘i condition and healthy under the hard 
work. Adopted sand the leading express companies, 
Truckmen, fire and Police Departments, etc. 























IT PAYS 


WITH EVEN 
ONE Cow 





809 st. Edwards St, 


Brooklyn, N. 























FINANCING 


Cheap Farms in Eastern States 





A recent bulletin from the bureau 
of soils, United States department of 
agriculture, takes up the problem of 
The Volusia soils and their manage- 
ment, that occupy the high hill sec- 
tion of southern New York, northern 
Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio, 
and cover a total area of more than 
ten million acres. For a period of 25 
years there has been a general tend- 
ency toward a decrease in the selling 
price of these farms, and in some sec- 


tions, particularly in central New 
York, actual agricultural abandon- 
ment of the land has resulted. Dur- 


ing this period the population of the 
hill counties has decreased to such an 
extent that many of ghem have a less 
population than in £355. 

These lands when first cleared pro- 
duced excellent crops of corn, oats and 
hay, and were farmed for many years 
with a mixed system of dairying, live 
stock production, sheep raising and 
grain farming. The economic changes 
of the last 25 years have practically 
eliminated sheep raising as a prof- 
itable farm operation in this section. 
Competition with range stock in the 
west has rendered the raising of beef 
cattle an uncertain or unprofitable 
venture. As a result many of the 
farmers of this hill section have fallen 
back on a system of raising’ oats and 
timothy hay for sale, and after a con- 
tinuation of about 20 years in this 
method of selling everything and 
keeping nothing, the organic matter 
of the soils has been pretty thor- 
oughly exhausted, the soils have fallen 
into poor physical condition, and 


many of the disheartened farmers are 








leaving the country for employment in 
the city or for farms in the western 
and northwestern states. 

M. E. Carr, who carried on this in- 
vestigation, summarizes the necessities 
of the case as including better me- 
chanical tillage of the soil, increased 
depth of plowing, underdrainage by 
tiling on all of the heavier clay soils 
and upon the more level areas. To this 
better mechanical management of the 
soil he adds the necessity for incor- 
porating more organic matter, pref- 
erably in the form of stable manure, 
but where this is not possible through 
turning under catch crops of buck- 
wheat, winter rye, or, in extreme 
cases, clover. He also calls attention 
strongly to the necessity for liming 
these soils with an application of 1800 
to 2000 pounds an acre of slaked 
stone lime, in order that on such soil 
types as the Volusia silt loam a stand 
of clover may be secured. His bulle- 
tin, taken in connection with the re- 
cent bulletin of the New York state 
college of agriculture, also eliminates 
all plant causes for the _ so-called 
“clover sickness” of a considerable 
extent of these hill soils. The prob- 
lem becomes one of better soil man- 
agement, liming and the application 
of stable manure, Thirty years ago a 
good first crop of clover was cut, and 
the second crop produced from four 
to five bushels of seed, At the present 
time one of the New York farmers 
says: “I would be scared if I saw a 
spear of red clover growing on my 
farm.” It is possible, however, by the 
proper treatment of the sbdi to secure 
excellent stands of alsike clover and 
good stands of red clover where the 
land is properly drained, limed and 
treated with a small application of 
stable manure. 

Attention is called also to the Trish 
potato as the most valuable money 
crop which can be produced on these 
hill soils to supplement dairying and 
stock raising. Steuben county alone 
among the hill counties of New York 
has increased the value of her agri- 
cultural lands for the last 20 years, 
and the connection between this in- 
crease in ¥alue where all other coun- 
ties ‘_have decreased is shown to be 
directly related to Steuben county’s 
rank as third among the potato-pro- 
ducing counties of the United States, 

With these facts presented, the con- 
fidence of the farmers and investors 


in the possibilities of these lands 
ought to be restored. It is clearly 
shown that with a small capital, a 





THE FARM 


moderate knowledge of the best farm- 
ing practice and industry the young 
farmer can make a better investment 
of his money and time in the soils of 
the Volusia series in the hill counties 
of central and western New York, 
northern Pennsylvania and north- 
eastern Ohio than in any of the prairie 
lands of the Canadian northwest or 
the semi-arid regiens of the United 
States. 





Educate Bankers and Farmers 
BY A NORTHWESTERN BREEDER 

I believe in education for farmers, 
as that was what helped me to win 
one of your better-farming prizes 
years ago. But some education would 
not harm bankers. They and other 
business men sometimes talk in the 
abstract about better stock and soil 
conservation. But let the farmer ask 
for a loan at the bank, and the first 
question is: “How much land have 
you under crop?” 

I could not get as large a loan as I 
wanted because I was cropping only 
one-third of my land, but was im- 
proving the balance by pasture and 
crop rotation. But all that the banker 
banks on is how good a soil rebber is 
the borrower! If I had practically all 
my land in grain, I could have secured 
the full loan desired. The bank said 
it took not the man but the farm. 
Now what ignorance! If the bank had 
to foreclose, certainly a well-kept 
farm, with all the virgin fertility in 
the soil, would be worth more than a 
played-out grain farm. This principle 
should be recognized by bankers in 
making loans on farms, but instead 
they put a premium on soil robbery. 

Now as to financing improved thor- 
oughbred stock. A few years ago my 
first purchase of registered cattle was 
made at an auction, at which, for cer- 
tain reasons, fine breeding stock was 
selling at practically beef prices. I 
bought three head and wanted more, 
but I said I had no more money, when 
an old breeder at my side remarked 
that the banker in my home town 
ought to loan me enough on these 
eattle to buy what I wanted. Upon 
coming home and taking up the mat- 
ter at the bank, instead of receiving 
encouragement, I found that not only 
then, but even today, some banks and 
business men look upon it as only a 
question of time before a man who 
pays $100 for a thoroughbred bull will 
go broke. I recently returned from 
another state where I bought some 
registered stock, paying several hun- 
dred for the bull that had been a 
great prize winner, that was right and 
his calves were right, but the financial 
interests think I am simply crazy to 
pay such prices. I have gone ahead 
with good stock, because it paid me 
to do so, just as it will pay others. 

Zankers talk loudly about better 
farming, but really put a premium on 
poor farming and poor breeding. In 
this section one can get more and 
easier loans upon a lot of old skate 
geldings than upon good breeding 
cattle. It is necessary to give chattel 
mortgages if one wants more than 
$100, and to borrow more than this 
amount is frowned upon. Our na- 
tional banks are too much above the 
farmers to care for them; in fact, they 
say they don’t want short loans be- 
cause they can do better elsewhere. I 
know one bank that takes this posi- 
tion which had on its hands several 
notes of an elevator outfit that was 
notoriously weak financially, upon 
which the rate of interest was only 
6% on its single-name paper, while @ 
farmer with unquestioned assets would 
have to beg to get $50 at 12%. 





A Spendid Record, that of the east- 
ern shore of Virginia produce ex- 
change, a co-operative association of 
truck growers. This operates at 40 
shipping stations, with headquarters at 
Onley, Va. Mention has beens made 
of this exchange more than once in 
American Agriculturist. Last year, 
according to Sec A. J. McMath, the 
association handled between 5000 and 
6000 carloads of Irish potatoes, this 
making up a large part of its total 
business. Sales f o b loading points 
were about $2,500,000. 


The Canning Industry 


*DR T. E. LOOPE, WISCONSIN 

Corn, beans and tomatoes can be 
easily handled in one plant, and the 
expense of machinery would not be 
excessive. You would want plenty of 
power and you would want the right 
kind of machinery and you want a 
storehouse to put your product in. 
You have to have capital behind the 
product and not a little capital—not 
merely capital suflicient to erect the 
plant and get the necessary machin- 
ery and building and the like, but you 
have to have more, if you are going 
to be successful. 

You must have a surplus fund that 
will enable you each year to buy your 
produce in the raw state, to be able 
to obtain the labor and pay for it 
promptly and everything of that kind 
which you can imagine would come 
with a business of that kind. You 
ought never to embark in the canning 
business without sufficient capital, and, 
I say, in a small plant, a plant that 
can put out 20,000 cases of corn and 
10,000 cases of beans, and perhaps 
5000 cases of tomatoes, if you can 
grow them. You would want $20,000 
to put up the plant and to carry it 
through the first year. 

Implements Needed 

In the canning of tomatoes you 
need, in the first place, a_  scalder 
which scalds them to the proper con- 
dition, and they go then to the peel- 
ers. After they are peeled they go 
into the filler, which is not an expen- 
sive machine, selling at about $100. 
From there they usually go into a 
steam box, in order that they will cap 
well, and then to the brush machine, 
and then to the capper. But before 
being capped by the machine, some- 
body has to put the caps on. They 
are passed on and inspected and then 
put away. 

For Corn 

In corn you have altogether a dif- 
ferent propostition. You have to have 
corn cutters. In any sized fac- 
tory you would need two or more, 
which would probably cost you $150. 
Those are attended to by men or 
women. From there the corn goes 
into the machine that takes out the 
threads and silk, called a silker. Then 
it is deposited in a basin below and 
there is taken out by hand, in an or- 
dinary plant, and is weighed and the 
syrup put in. This is done by one man. 
It goes, of course, through the 
brushes in order to clean it off and 
is then capped, as described in the 
case of tomatoes. 

When the corn is taken first and 
brined it is then put into a cooker 
and mixed and the temperature there 
is 185. That is automatic and the cans 
come out from below and pass 
through and-are filled at the cooker 
and filler. This machine costs quite 
a little. 

After being inspected it is placed in 
@ crate and the crate is then put in 
a retort and the corn is cooked under 
a ten-pound pressure at a temperature 
of 240 degrees for 65 to 73 minutes, 
when it is taken out and cooled in cold 
water in cans and then taken away 
to the warehouse. 

With beans the process is some- 
thing different. The beans are picked 
generally by girls and women in the 
field and we pay $35 a ton in this lo- 
cality. You have to pay the girls 90 
cents a hundred for picking and you 
can raise, if you have a good crop, 
four tons, so you will see you will 
have something for your land and 
your trouble at four tons to the acre. 
You can make $85 out of that any- 
way, and that is a fair profit. 

Plant beans the same as corn, only 
closer. The beans come in from the 
field in sacks, or in any way in which 


they can best be brought. They are 
placed on the tables at the factory 
and there they are snipped. This has 


to be done by hand, and girls are 
workers. 
Then they go into a grader, 


best 


whica 





*Extracts from address made before 
winter meeting of Wisconsin state 
hortienltural societv. 
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makes four different grades. The little 
bean an inch or 1% inches long i3 
the No 1; the No 2 is nearly twice as 
long; the No 3 as long as one’s fin- 
ger, and the No 4 is still longer. 
There is sometimes another grade, 
which is called No 5. The little bean 
sells for $1.40 a dozen cans; the sec- 
ond sells for $1.30 or $1.25; the No 3 
$1, and the No 4 for about 7 
eents. The No 3 should be a long 
bean, but no seed in it; the No 4 may 
have small seed. Of course, there is 
a very small difference between No 4 
and No 3. After being graded they are 
sorted by women. Then the big 
beans, the No 4 as we call them, are 
taken to a machine that cuts them 
through. There is an automatic ma- 
chine that cuts the beans. 

They are then put into what is 
called the blancher. It is filled with 
water almost boiling hot and they are 
dumped into a crate made of wire 
and left there four or five minutes, 
then taken to the filler, which is fitted 
for 100 cans. 

Beans are cooked from 18 to 23 
minutes under the same pressure and 
same temperature as corn. They are 
then taken out and cooled with cold 
water in another retort and taken to 
the warehouse. 





Opinions on Early Roosting 


I do not like to have my chicks 
roost too young. All are hatched in 
incubators and kept in brooders till 
eight weeks old, and then transferred 
to a coop or large store box. When 
they are four months old I remove 


Have You Hard Milking Cows? 


It is not a difficult matter to make 
hard milking cows easy milkers, ac- 
cording to Dr David Roberts of Wis- 
consin. Many valuable cows have been 
sold at a satrifice, owing to the fact 
that they were hard milkers. How- 
ever, this characteristic is easily over- 
come, and Dr Roberts gives the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

Hard milking is due to an abnor- 
mal contraction of the _ sphincter 
muscle regulating the stream of milk 
from the point of the teat. Many 
hard milking cows have been ruined 
by the use of a miiking tube, which 
sooner or later infected one or more 
quarters. Do not use the milking 
tube unless it is impossible to get 
along without it. 

To overcome hard milking use a 
teat plug. This should be washed 
with a germ-killer solution and the 
plug dipped in the same solution and 
then dipped in a little healing oint- 
ment to pass to the point of the teat. 
The teat plug, being self-retaining, 
should be allowed to remain in the 
teats from one milking to another. 
This will positively overcome hard 
milking in cows and heifers. The 
same treatment is valuable when the 
cow has sore teats at the point, which 
interferes with milking. 
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Philadelphia Milk Shippers’ Union 


—This organization is of itself a large, 
loose-jointed body, no one having con- 
trol over another as to the price. Yet 
the price set many times forms a basis 





for price. In many cases where milk 
is more than ordinary, it sells above 
union prices; and some institutions 


base their prices upon that set by the 





HALF BUSHEL CANTALOUP BASKET 


The basket shown in the accompanying 


bushel climax type. 


It holds 16 melons, 


illustration is of 
packed in two layers. 


the half- 
The bot- 


tom of the basket is smaller than the top and must have smaller melons. 
The top layer must come 11% inches above the basket edge to permit proper 


covering. 


them to a larger coop, with low roosts 
in it, and when cold weather comes 
they are put in the regular henhouse. 
By allowing chicks to roost too young 
they develop crooked breast bones.— 
LM. H. Moore, Henry County, O. 
Nothing is gained, so far as I can 
see, by hastening or delaying the de- 
sire of chickens to roost. Let the 
chicks do their own choosing. Crowd- 
ing them in coops is more objection- 
able than early roosting, and I think 
more crooked breast bones are caused 
by crowding than by early roosting.— 


{G. C. Winslow, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, Me. 
My White Wyandotte chickens are 


four months old when I place roosts 
in their brooders or colony houses, I 
have never been troubled with my 
chicks roosting too early, as the Wy- 
Andottes are not ready roosters. When 
moved to a strange house they have 
to be taught to roost, but if roosts are 
Placed in the brooders when _ the 
chicks are young they will learn to 
roost at four months old.—[{John A. 
Wilk, Delaware County, N Y. 
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The packer must see that every melon is placed firmly a 
tion and the basket must present a ne P aay im poss 


at and attractive appearance. 


union. One price is based upon the 
knowledge of supply and demand and 
is for ordinary dairies. While our or- 
ganization is not as large as it should 
be, yet we have accomplished a good 
work. In sections where we have a 
few good business members they keep 
the local unions up very well. In times 
like the passing of the liquid measure 
laws in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware at the same time, the union 
needed little encouragement, as ship- 
pers knew it was through the efforts 
of this organization it was accom- 
plished.—[Huey, Secretary. 


In Shipping Cream without pasteur- 
izing the same precautions as to 
cleanliness and grading of cream 
should be observed as in the pasteur- 
izing station. 
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The dairyman who buys any other Cream Separator 
always hopes it will be as good as the 


——- STATES. 


It’s economy to begin where you 
are sure to finish—wi 


Examine the New Models 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Selling agents 
town will take 


located in nearly every 
pleasure in giving a free 


trial to anyone interested. If you donot 
know agent, write us for Cat. No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 





Doing business since 1873. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 








The James Modern 


Cow Stable 


ight, fresh air, cow comfort, era 
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for fine free book on James Sanitary Ste 
Most practical book on stables and pereese ever 
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Shoulders — 


Over 60,000 now in use by 
farners—Over 4,500 
dealersselithem. Al- 
ways guaranteed to 
cure the worst 
galls, bruises or 
bunches while 
your horse 
iy works—15 
days’ trial or 
money back without question. Keep your horses well with 
Now, hot weather is here, don’t use Cruel “Sweat-Pads”* 
and old-style, misfit collars which only make your borses’ 
shoulders worse —Just try these collars—No risk to you 
Fit any —No pressure on shoulder-blade or bones 
where sores come— No friction on neck or shoulders—45§ 
8q. in. pulling surface on each shouider, properly distri- 
buted—only 10 aq. in. on other collars. Get our interesting 
Free e Thousanas of testimonials of users and 


experience of 3 years proves this the greatest horse collar 
ever made—Y ou' |! say so yourself. W rite nearest factory. 
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KANT COME OFF COW COVER 











Fly worry causes 
shrinkage of cow's 
yield of butter 30 to 
50 lbs. a year—a pos- 
itive loss of nearly 
#l0 a year per cow 
Our cow cover, ar- 
ranged with girths so it can’t come off, stops that 
waste. Lasts a whole season. Best grade 12-07. 
Burlap $1.25 each. Heavy drill ®2.25 each. 
Order today before you forget it. We also make 
Hay Cap and Stack Covers. Write for prices. 

Fend Du Lac Awning and Tent Company, 
Dept. 41, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 





60 Days 
Trial FREE 


Prove it on your 
own premises that 
it saves time, 
S— saves labor and 
onl makes money, 
The “Caldwell Special” is as clean cutasa 
ace horse. Built right— —works right. Sim- 
ply built—always gives fall H. P. Costs little 
© run—big profit produc 4, "tb pump water, 
or grind corn 


t 


run cream separator, eure ad 
and a dozen other thing 
rite any or all the & 
to our responsibility. 
We prove i in you on your own 
our ex hat you cannot ,* 
without a"! Caldwell Special.’ 
CALDWELL-HOLLOWELL MFG. CO. 
602 Commerce St.. WATERLOO, IOWA. 


Banks of Waterloo as 
Sixty day Trial Free 

oremises at 
ord to do 
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HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO. 
1635 Lowe $' Ly A 
1984 U 





Lowest Factory Price— 





The first 


Fleming’s a a Jaw Cure 
it remains toda 


Don’t ex 
7 ne wiaions. 7 no i. how old or 
the case or what else you may have 
y back if Fleming’s Lump 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of selling, 
her with full information on Lamp 
law and ite treatment, is given 
Fiem!t Vest-Pocket 
Ve mary Adviser 
Moet complete veterinary book ever 1 | 
to be eiven Coe Contains 192 eoee pas 
wae ~ on hs og free —_ 


21 TValon btock WardesObiones, IIL 
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DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN, OHIO. 





Write immediately for free samples and booklet 
about the most remarkable offer ever made on old reli 
highqualiy BREESE BROS. 
RUBBER ROOFING 
Gearanteed, waterproof, fire eosteties and durfy 
yee te gr rite now. 
The Breese Bros. Company 
Roofing Dept. 12, Cincinnati, 0, 


MAKE MONEY 
for FARMERS 


It is easy to make lumber for 
yourself and neighbors with an 
AMERICAN mill, All sizes. 
Work rapidly with light power. 
No experience needed. Get 
Free Catalogue and Low Prices. 
American Saw Mill Mock'y | Se. 
120 Hope &t., Basbettssowa, 2 

2561 Terminal’ Bidgs., New York 


Freight ing eng 



























Mounted Gasoline Engines 


Our engines are simply 












constructed and guar- The 
anteed to give perfect Best 
satisfaction. Write for Made 
free catalogue show- 

ing low prices on 


both 

gasoline engines 
and on al) farm 
implements. 

The Messinger Mfg.Co. 
P.0. Box 2, Tatamy, Pa. 
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Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION _ PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4 
year. Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year, (A _ year’s subscription 
ree for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
ions can commence at a time during the year. 
Der year, co. py. free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 
per sh $2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 
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Copyright. 





your paper. pper, shows to what time your 
subse +o ion +4 oan Thus, Jul09 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to July 1, 1909, and 


should be renewed immedictely if not already sent 
Aug09 to August 1, 1909, and so on. When pay- 
ment is mado the cate, which answers for a receipt, 


will be ange. -ordin ely 
DISCONT! UA NCES—Foll lowing the general de- 
sire of our readers, our custom to continue 
Sis journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the 
7 ription continued after expiration, please 


"GHANGE IN ADDRESS—When_ ordering 2 
ghenpe in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
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Too much guéssing is practiced in 
disposing of bulky farm products, 
whereby the buyer, but 
Farm Scales most frequently the 
seller, is the loser. Deal- 
ers are usually expert from long prac- 
tice, and hold the farmer at a disad- 
vantage. With farm scales at hand it 
is different, and both parties are on 
the same footing. In addition to in- 
suring fair dealing, the scales will en- 
able one to conduct many interesting 
and profitable experiments in feedin 
stock, raising grain or other crops, ar 
in determining relative gains of fat- 
tening animals at any time. Farm 
scales are a good thing. In time a 
set will be in use on every up-to-date 
farm. 





A delicate situation confronts dairy 
interests. The movement to interject 
an amendment into 

From the the tariff bil calling 
Oleo Viewpoint for a sharp reduc- 
tion in the tax on 

colored oleo was temporarily aban- 
doned. But the matter is bound to 
come up again, perhaps at the next 
regular session of congress. The oleo 
interests have chafed under the pro- 
visions of the present law, and have ad- 
vanced strong arguments to federal leg- 
islators, many of whom are lukewarm 
toward the dairy industry. Butter is 
high, and has been for a long time; 
some claim that an increased con- 
sumption of oleo would not unfavor- 
ably affect te price of butter, as the 
creameries are now crowded to their 
full capacity, irrespective of final cost 
to consumers. A specious plea is that 
a modification of the law would result 
in sharply increased demand for fats 
othee than butter fat, thus directly 
benefiting beef cattle interests west 
and cottonseed oil interests south. The 
claim is made that conscienceless re- 
tail dealers evade the present law, 
&illingly taking risks in order to sell 


EDITORIAL 


sophisticated and colored oleo at big 
profits. Then there is the considerable 
class of intelligent consumers, partic- 
ularly in the cities, who want to buy 
oleo as oleo at a price sharply under 
butter. The shrewd claim was made 
in the June flurry over this matter 
that a flat tax of 2 cents on oleo, in- 
stead of 10 cents, would result in 
greatly increased revenue receipts 
needed by the government. It is pos- 
sible the whole thing was launched 
at this time to prepare the public for 
definite consideration next winter. 
Dairy leaders must be on the alert; 
there is needed protection, and so with 
innocent consumers who want just 
what they are paying for and not a 
substitute. 





The taxation of corporations em- 
bodied in the tariff bill and supported 
by President Taft is 
Farmers Favor entirely satisfactory 
Corporation Tax to the farmers of 
the United States. 
The corporations are worried; in fact, 
they are scared. They are attempting 
by every hook and crook to pick a 
flaw in the proposed law. The various 
large corporations throughout the 
United States, particularly those in 
great cities, claim that the law is un- 
fair in that while corporations are 
taxed, co-partners and other enter- 
prises not organized under the cor- 
poration act escape. Their contention 
may be well founded, but let us not 
throw out the corporation tax because 
of this apparent discrimination. 
Rather let us devise as an amend- 
ment some provision which will tax 
these enterprises which have been 
overlooked. The corporations are ap- 
pealing to the farmers to assist in de- 
feating this measure, pointing out 
that co-operative associations, cream- 
eries and other organizations having 
directly to do with agriculture will 
suffer. This comes with mighty poor 
grace from men who, with very few 
exceptions, have combined to wring 
from the farmers and the agricultural 
interests in general a larger proportion 
of their earnings than existing con- 
ditions warrant. They have combined 
to make the farmer pay larger prices 
for his machinery, his groceries, his 
dry goods, his fencing and everything 
else which he has to buy. The farmer 
is the creator of wealth. Corporations 
attempt to get this wealth from him, 
leaving simply enough for a bare liv- 
ing in most cases, with occasionally a 
few luxuries thrown in as a sop. The 
farmer is looked upon as legitimate 
prey for corporate interests, It comes 
with very bad grace, therefore, for the 
corporations to appeal to farming in- 
terests. Let them fight their own bat- 
tles. Let them pay their just propor- 
tion of taxes. Further than that the 
farmers will do everything in their 
power to bring this about. Every 
farmer’s sense of justice is such that 
he would not see even a corporation 
imposed upon, but no. disinterested 
person has been able to determine that 
this corporation tax is an injustice. It 
is to be hoped that congress, urged on 
by President Taft, will do its plain 
duty and enact this much-needed leg- 
islation. 





No well-managed fire insurance 
company takes a “risk”? without mak- 
ing an inspection of the 
premises. When the 
farmer takes a risk by in- 
vesting his money in an 
advertised article, he should get 
someone to make an inspection of con- 
ditions. Under our guarantee printed 
on this page this journal performs 
that work for the farmer. 
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Inspection 
of Risks 





Dealing in western lands has be- 
come a profitable business fostered by 
eastern concerns, as 

Selling well as by agents on 
Western Lands the grounds. The 
practice is to secure 

every acre available at low rates and to 
rely on the “westward course of em- 
pire” to buy it at advanced figures. 
Millions of acres of unturned sod are 
owned by men on the Atlantic sea- 
board, who, after holding it several 
years, are glad to sell it to anyone 
offering a fair price. The dealer. 


knowing local conditions and local! de- 
mands, buys all the land he finds for 
sale at low prices, and sells to the 
best advantage to settlers. Parties 
holding title in western land should 
inquire into the market values before 
selling; otherwise, a growing margin 
will go to the speculator. 
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The winter rye crop is going to be 
more generally grown in both Dako- 
tas and probably 

Growing More western Canada than 
Winter Rye ever before. It is 
being learned that if 

drilled in on grain stubble fields, the 
result is usually satisfactory. It is 
sown just after the previous grain 
crop has been harvested, and is pro- 
tected from the winter wind by the 
stubbles. The aim is to drill it in after 
a shower, while the ground is damp. 
In many instances it is grazed down 
in the spring, and still makes a good 
yield. Some very high yields are re- 
ported. The grazing tends to thicken 
the crop by making it stool more than 
it otherwise would, but it also tends 
to make it a little later. The crop has 
been neglected in the areas named, 
largely for the reason that live stock 
has not been much grown there. This 
crop is likely to be grown in this way 
to a considerable extent, simply to fur- 
nish grazing, both autumn and spring. 


~ 


The corn fields of the United States 
during the greater part of June and 
early July were in 

Cultivation Most a peculiar condi- 
Important Now’ tion. The seed went 
into practically a 
The soil was mel- 
low, the fields were clean, and the 
moisture content was about right. 
Shortly after planting heavy rains set 
in over a large part of the corn area. 
These were repeated at almost too 
frequent intervals, keeping the culti- 
vator out of the fields. The weeds got 
an excellent start, as it was impossible 
to work the corn as often as was 
necessary. Further than this, heavy 
rains compacted the surface of the 
ground. The effect of these condi- 
tions will appear later. Should the 
weather be favorable from now on, 
and should good judgment be used in 
cultivating the corn crop, satisfactory 
yields will certainly result. If, how- 
ever, the ground is worked while still 
wet, or if the surface crust is not 
broken up as soon as possible, im- 
mense quantities of moisture will be 





perfect seed bed. 


lost, and the dry weather which 
nearly always comes in July and 
August will shorten the yield. If the 


cornfield must be cultivated when the 
ground is wet to keep the weeds from 
getting ahead of the crop, be sure that 
another cultivation is given shortly 
after the first one is completed. This 
will counteract the bad effects on the 
soil to a certain extent, at least, It 
will probably be necessary this year 
also to cultivate later than usual, in 
some cases using a one-horse culti- 
vator after the corn is jointed and 
cannot be handled with a two-horse 
implement. The corn crop promises 
to be entirely too valuable to be re- 
duced or restricted by neglect or by 
lack of special effort. 


An autoist in Missouri suggests that 
the owners of automobiles be given 
the privilege of drag- 
Let Autos’ ging the roads. Surely 
Drag Roads we farmers would not 
object to this. It is a 
good idea, for most any automobile 
can pull a log dragi as well as a team 
and they can do the work so much 
quicker. This is a good suggestion for 
the law makers and we hope there 
will be a law before long providing 
for the dragging of roads by automo- 
bile power. Let them get busy in a 
good cause. 








Bees Thrive in Cuba—The climate 
is exceedingly mild, the fields are 
continually covered with flowers, and 
there are no natural enemies of bees. 
Because of the scarcity of population, 
however, apiculture has not received 
sufficient attention to make it a source 
of wealth. 





I ran across a definition of the 


American man the other day. It is so 
true, so concise, so just, that I give it 


here. “The American: one of these 
clean-shaven, clear-eyed, steady- 
voiced, high-minded, big, husky 


farmer boys that mean something, 
and do something, who have a Dream 
as big as the side of a barn inside of 
them, which comes true every time.” 

A beautiful tribute, isn’t it? But 
after all it is deserving. The work 
the boy on the farm has done in this 
country can never be estimated. He 
has done a thousand and one chores, 
run errands until his legs were tired, 
borne burdens that would break a 
dozen city lads, opened up sections to 
civilization, established industries of 
every description, worked out new 
things of every style and kind, re- 
deemed towns, cities and countries; 
and he has done these things cheer- 
fully, modestly and so successfully 
that all the world has been willing 
to say that no other boy or man could 
have done it better. 

The farm boy of the future will be 
just as brave and just as important 
to the future of the world’s progress 
as he has been to that of the past. He 
has built up cities and industries; 
now he must build up the farm. He 
must take out the gulleys of the field, 
build up the fertility of the _ soil, 
develop animals and plants for food 
substances; he must make the fieldsS 
green, the orchards fruitful and the 
farm homes elegant and delightful. 
And he will; a mighty task, but he is 
equal to it. 


Middlemen Get the Profits 


The average farmer knows little or 
nothing about his product after he 
sells it. He knows not who buys it, 
the price paid or the condition in 
which it was received. He is certain, 
however, that the price he got was 
altogether too little, and that when 
all items of expense in producing are 
considered, he got low wages, as a 
rule, and often produced his product 
at a loss. Oh, yes; this is true. I 
speak from experience, and a lot of 
good farmers are right at hand to 
back me up in this statement. At the 
same time the city consumer com- 
plains that he pays too much for what 
he gets. That is true also, very often. 

Now, you and I know that if the 
city consumer pays just what we as 
producers get, plus a reasonable ex- 
tra amount for freight, delivery and 
handling charges, the final price is 
then not unreasonable. But just here 
the rub comes in. The city consumer 
pays a great deal more than this rea- 
sonable allowance. He pays in the 
first place what you or I get for rais- 
ing the stuff; he then pays this same 
sum on top of what we get; and then 
he pays it again. 

You have a right to complain, but 
you do not. Some of these days when 
we get good and warm under the collar 
and realize how things are going, I 
think we shall stand up, begin to ex- 
ercise and raise a little howl that will 
indicate that something is going to 
happen. Look here, you milkmen, 
you get 2% cents a quart for milk, an 
absurdly low price, I admit. But the 
consumer pays 8 and 10 cents a quart. 
Who gets the difference? The middle- 
men. The dealer claims that cost of 
delivery is 3% cents a quart after 
milk reaches the city. The dealer 
tells milk farmers this simple lie and 
they all believe it. For one, I do not. 
In the first place a horse, wagon, bot- 
tles and a man do not cost as muchin 
delivery as land, cows, barns, feed, 
labor, tools and a haul of many miles 
to the railroad: station in production. 
Something is wrong. We would bet- 
ter change from milk producers to 
milk peddlers, all of us. When the 
milk companies can grow rich and 
pay big dividends (Bordens common 
stock is now quoted on an 8%-divi- 
dend basis) they make this out of 
cows and dairymen.—I[C. W. B. 
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‘Shah of Persia Dethroned 





The revolution in Persia has result- 
ed in the dethronement of the Shah 
Mohammad Ali, and his 12-year-old 
son has been proclaimed shah with 
Asadul-Mulk, head of the royal Kajar 
family, an old man, as regent. The 
new shah’s name is Ahmed Mirza. The 
proclamation was made by the na- 
tional assembly and the dethroned 
shah upon abdicating fled to the Rus- 
sian summer legation at Zerzende. The 
young shah will be educated in Eng- 
land. It is assumed that the new gov- 
ernment will be dominated by the in- 
fluence of Russia. 


Hope of Downward Revision 





The firm and vigorous position 
taken by Pres Taft in behalf of down- 
ward revision of the tariff leads to 
the hope that there may be a square 
deal on the tariff after all. There are 
many indications that the conference 
committee will report to the house and 
senate a bill in such shape that many 
of the reductions in duties demanded 
by the people and insisted upon by 
the president will be embodied in it. 
It is expected that in the house, and 
especially in the senate, there will be 
a show of opposition to the changes 
in the bill as first passed by each 
house, but that in the end a tariff bill 
will go through in fairly satisfactory 
form. No one expects it will be all 
as it should be; an ideal tariff law 
seems to be impossible in view of the 
inevitable demands and political in- 
fluence of special interests, interests 
that in many cases control the des- 
tinies of members of congress. 
+) There has been hope that by the last 


of this week the conference commit- 
tee will complete its work. It has had 
some difficult problems to grapple 


with and its work may continue even 


for two or three weeks. 





Big Telephone Merger 





There is a movement on foot which 
seems likely to result in the merger 
cf all the Bell telephone companies in 
the country into a gigantic corpora- 
tion with a capitalization of. $970,- 
000,000. The American telephone and 
telegraph company, apparently with 
this end in view, has provided for the 
absorption of the stock of the New 
York and New Jersey telephone com- 
pany, which has an authorized capital 
of $50,000,000. Although. practically 
controlled by the Bell interests, only a 
small amount of the stock has been 
owned by the American telephone and 
telegraph company that dominates the 
Bell corporations, of which there are 
many. 


Philippine Outlaw Killed 


Jikiri, the Moro outlaw chief in the 
Philippines, was killed and his band 
exterminated July 5. The outlaw was 
hunted from place to place by regular 
Soldiers and constabularies and finally 
Jikiri, with seven men, two women 
and a child, took refuge in a cage in 
the side of an extinct volcano crater. 
They were surrounded and an oppor- 
tunity was given for them to surren- 
der. Jikiri refused and a safe con- 
duct for the women was declined. 

In the final stand Jikiri singled out 





Lieut Arthur H. Wilson of the 6th 
cavalry, and before Wilson could raise 
his pistol, grasped the officer’s hair 


and slashed at his neck with a heavy 
knife. The bandit was shct down by 
another officer, but not until he had 
Severed some of the muscles and cords 
of Wilson’s neck so that he will prob- 
ably be unable to serve longer in the 
army. One soldier was killed and 14 
wounded during the fight. 


Briefly Told 


Ten persons were drowned in lower 
New York bay Sunday. They were on 
&n excursion sloop carrying 22 passen- 
gers when they were caught in a sud- 
den squall and capsized. 














A strike has been on at the McKees 
Rocks plant of the Pressed Steel Car 


company, near Pittsburg, Pa. The 
Plant has been under the protection 
of armed police, deputy sheriffs and 





THE NEWS OF THE DAY 


state constabulary, because of strike 
violence. 


Charles R. Crane of the manufac- 
turing firm of Crane & Co at Chicago, 
has been appointed minister to China. 
He is familiar with oriental condi- 
tions, wealthy, and a scholar as well 
as a business man. 


Gov Johnson of Minnesota has been 
seriously ill of late. He had undergone 
three operations for appendicitis and 
intestinal troubles. His present illness 
is‘a recurrence of the former difficul- 
ties. 


Flood damage in the Missouri val- 
ley this month is estimated at $7,000,- 
000. A Mississippi river flood has 
reached a high water mark, ranking 
fifth in the records of 65 years. At St 
Louis the mark was 35% feet. Con- 
siderable damage was done around the 
junction of the Missouri and Mississip- 
pi rivers. 





Inasmuch as the states are going to 
vote on the ratification of the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution 
authorizing an income tax, William J. 
Bryan in a letter to Pres Taft sug- 
gests that the people should also be 
given a chance to vote on an amend- 
ment providing for the election of 
United States senators by popular 
vote, 

The independent petroleum mar- 
keters’ association of the United States 
has been organized at Chicago with 
Thomas L. Hisgen of West Springfield, 
Mass, as president. This is the first 
national association formed by inde- 
pendent oil dealers. They expect that 
the organization will place them in a 
stronger position to meet the compe- 
tition of the Standard oil company 
then heretofore. 


The best record of the year with 
aeroplanes has been made by Glenn H. 
Curtiss on Hempstead Plains at 
Mineola, L I. With his aeroplane he 
remained in the air 31 minutes and 
achieved a speed of 40 miles an hour. 
Two days later he let a novice try the 
machine with the result that it was 
badly damaged, and the man who 
tried to use it had quite a number 
of bones’. broken Meantime the 
Wright brothers are working out the 
aeroplane they have made and have 
remained in the air 16% minutes at 
a time 


The latest imitation butter will soon 
be upon the market from the Wood 
River refinery near Alton, Ill It is a 
petroleum product of the Standard oil 
company and is known as petrol but- 
ter. It is said to be of the same con- 
sistency as dairy butter, but brown in 
color. It lasts longer, it is said, and 
does not become rancid. There will 
some time continue to be old-fash- 
ioned people who prefer real butter, 
even though it will grow old. 


The International harvester com- 
pany is following the example of the 
United States steel corporation in 
seeking to bring its employees into the 
company as shareholders. It is offer- 
ing 12,500 shares of preferred and 15,- 
000 shares of common stock at $6 and 
$10 under the present market prices. 
There are indications that a large 
number will take advantage of the of- 
fer, as easy terms of payment are pro- 
vided through installments to be taken 
from the wages. 


Edward Payson Weston has com- 
pleted his walk across the continent. 
He made the distance from New York 
to San Francisco in 105 days, exclu- 
sive of Sundays on which he rested, 
starting March 17. He undertook to 
walk the distance in 100 days. He 
was pretty tired on his arrival, but 
seemingly in good health, despite his 
70 years. Although behind the time 
he set for himself, he has established 
a record for pedestrians that is not 
likely to be broken for many a day. 





Prince Von Buelow, the German 
chanceller, has been compelled to re- 
tire because of an adverse majority in 
the German reichtag or parliament. 
His successor is Dr Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. The latter has been minis- 
ter of the interior and vice-chancel- 
lor. The new chancellor is 53 years 
old, and was an intimate friend of Em- 
peror William in college. He is cf 
Jewish ancestry. After holding va- 
rious provincial offices he was appoint- 
ed Prussian minister of the interior. 
He has had no experience in foreign 
affairs, but has always been adviser of 
Emperor William. 
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Charms Children 
Delights Old Folks 


Post Toasties 
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#,| “The Taste Lingers” 
Yy 
wy" Sold by Grocers. 
% 
“,) Popular pkg., 10c. 
o “| Large Family size, 15e. 
“4b 
v4 
, Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
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The crisp, delicious, 
golden-brown food, 
made of Indian Corn, 

A tempting, teasing 
taste distinctly differ- 
ent—all its own. 











Battle Creek, Micl 


















The Potato Digger 
For Fast, Clean Work is the 


Simple, strong, always inorder 
Soils, all depths, hillside and Jevel. 
and none niissed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


Dowden 


Works in all 
No cutting 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 


977 Elm Street, Prairie City, ta., U.6.A, 
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< = POTATO MACHINERY = 
PLANTERS 4 ROW SPRAYERS 


=CHAMPION POTATO MCHTY. c0.2 
159 CHICAGO AVENUE, HAMMOND, IND. 
A FULL LINE ALWATS G8 wHaAnG 





New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE—SEPTEMBER 13TH—I8TH, 1909. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
$75,000.00 PURSES AND PREMIUMS $75,000.00 


LIVE s$Toc p—magenaeed Classification. Class for Milking 
RIVE, Stee ) For Four Best Grade Dairy Cows. Butter 
Fat Test Open as Registered Cows of All Breeds. Increased 


Classification and yy Prizes in Sheep and Swine Dep'ts. 
Yew Classes Added in Poultry Department for Ducks, Geese, 
Cavies and Pheasants—DAIRY ROD ODUCTS—New Bullding— 
New Classes—New ucational Features—All the Old Classes 
of Exhibits Continued—New Classes for Gathered-Cream 
Butter—Several Varieties of Cheese— Milk Below the Certified 
Standard—Special Cash Prize for Cheese Maker Having 
Highest Average Score in Four Classes—FROITS- FLOWERS. 

AR PRODUCE—New Prizes Offered in Fruit Department. 
cal Society and Grange Collection. Collection of Box Fruit. 
Coftection of Fruit P, =. Collection of Nursery Stock. 
Collection of Fruit Products. Boy's and Girl's Collection. 
Professional, Amateur and Open Classes in Flower Depart- 


ment. Complete Classification for Grains, Seeds, Vegetables, 
Potatoes,aad Bees in Farm Produce De; = nt. pomes EsTic— 
Revised Classification in the Art, Keedlewor a. 
Miscellaneous, and Juvenile Sections of the Domestic De- 
partment. HORS: st SHOW—New Classification for Draft 
esees, Teams and Pairs. 

Change pA Entry Fee in a Few Departments. 


END FOR PRIZE LI 


NEW vORK STATE fair IR COMMISSION, 
POST-STANDARD suuLDiNG, SYRACUSE, &. Y. 


PATENTS 





Watson E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C. Books free, 
Highest references. Best results. 
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Books which every Breeder and 
Feeder should have 


. EB, 





“First Lessons in Dairyin 









SEE - cieiutinanmeetenientsessnesneée net $0.50 
“Fammers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock,”’ Wil- 

COE BH GER cccccccccccccccccccccccceed 4.05.50 
“Dairyman’s Manual,” H. Stewart eescceses 130 
“Practical Dairy Bacteriology,” H. 

TREE ‘Gnadecnanpsnnbevissesovenseansssacenenes LS 
“Profitable Dairying,” C. & Peck ...c0000 75 
“Diseases of Swine,” Dr. R. A. Craig.... .%% 
“Feeding Farm Animals,” Thomas Shaw 2.00 
“Swine Husbandry,” F. D. Cobum ...... 150 
“Study of Breeds,”” Thomas Shaw.......... - Ls 
“Key to Profitable Stock Feeding,”’ Her- 

BUG TENE Socccncccessvscoccessocsoscoese 4) 
- Testing Milk, Modern Me the ds of,” L. L. 

ED GEE -ceutnnesséocenconsencsnnsereates 75 
“patel Breeding,” hanes Shaw 13 
“Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers,” 

Henry William Herbert ..........sss0ee 1530 
“Home Pork Making,”’ A. W. Fulton...... 0 
“Shepherd’s Manual,” Henry Stewart..... 1.0 

Catalog Free to All 
Our Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) containing 
descriptions of all the above as well as the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the 
sare, 












ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, 
New York 








Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 


try and suburban homes. It gives accurate direc- 

tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how 

to treat them; and especia'ly concering wind 

breaks and shelters. Illustrated. 140 pages. 5x? 

SRUEER, GEITE cconcecccccccccsscccscccccesccccossced 5 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Farmers’ Picnic—The 29th annual 
picnic of the Madison-Onondaga farm- 
ers’ assn will be held at Suburban 
park in Manlius on Saturday, Aug 14. 
This gathering is one of the largest of 
this kind in central N Y each year. 
Games and sports in great’ variety 
have been arranged for. Further par- 
ticulars can be secured from Pres F. 
B. Fillmore of Manlius. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Milk cows 
have dropped in mass about 15% from 
the June flow. Hay will be nearly an 
average crop. Grain is doing finely. 

Nineveh, Broome Co—The drouth is 
serious in this county. Streams are 
running low and crops are on the 
verge of failure. The hay crop is be- 
ing secured as rapidly as possible for 
the longer it stands the poorer it grows 
in quality and less in quantity. Many 
fields of oats will not average 1 ft high. 


Savona, Steuben Co—Strawberries 
all gone. There was an abundant 
yield. The price ranged from 6 to 10c 
p qt. Haying is well under way. The 
crop is light. If the dry weather con- 
tinues oats will be light. Onions have 
done finely so far. The acreage is 
about the same as last year. Pastures 
are very short and flies are bad. Work 
is about to commence on the state 
road near Bath. ” 

Trumansburg, Tompkins Co—Very 
dry in this locality and not much 
prospect for rain. Pasture is drying 
up. Cows shrinking in their milk flow. 
Haying in progress and a large per 
cent secured in good condition. 
Not near as heavy a crop as last year. 
Hardly an average crop. Corn is look- 
ing fairly well, but little below the 
average for this time of year. Wheat 
ripening fast. Oats is being damaged 
by the drouth. Buckwheat mostly 
sown. 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co—We have 
had quite a drouth. The feed in pas- 
ture is short and cows are shrinking in 
their flow of milk in consequence. 
Some are feeding their cows mill feed, 
which is worth $1.50 to $1.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Recent sales of cheese brought 13% 
to lic p Ib. 


Rochester Dept. of Agri office, owing 
to the sudden death of Assistant Com- 
missioner George Barnhard on July 
14, will temporarily be in charge of 
John L. Ackley, agent of that division, 

Herkimer, Herkimer Co—Cows are 
shrinking in the flow of milk due to 
the dry weather, and pastures are 
very short, also the water supply. 
Cheese brings 13c p 1b, which nets 
the farmers milk at $1.18 p 100 Ibs, 
while the station pays Sie p 100 Ibs. 
Hay is a good crop, corn is late, but 
growing nicely. Potatoes are doing 
well, also oats and barley. Butter 
brings 28c p lb, and eggs 23c p doz. 

Waterville, Oneida Co—Hops need 
rain badly. Lice and heavy dews have 
done damage. Crop must be light. 

Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—Haying 


is at its hight. New seeding has 
turned out well. Pastures were getting 
very dry and have been much im- 
proved by the rain. Corn needs some 


more warm weather. Early grain 
looks fine. Eggs bring 21 to 23e p 
doz, old potatoes $1.20 p bu, butter 


28 to 30c p Ib. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—Haying 
has commenced and is a light crop. 
Many poor meadows’ have been 
plowed and buckwheat sown. Veal 


calves selling at 6c p lb, eggs 21e p 
doz, butter 26e p Ib. 


North Blenheim, Schoharie Co— 
Very warm and dry weather. Haying 
well along, on flats, with a good yield 
of tine hay. Pastures and everything 
need rain. Corn looks well; oats rust- 
ing some; rye nearly ready to harvest: 
potatoes look fine. Quite a shortage 
in milk flow. Eggs 24c p doz. Eating 
potatoes very scarce and high. 


Wayne Co Fruit Growers’ Meeting— 


Th&annual meeting of the Wayne fruit 
zrowers’ assn will he beld Wednesday, 
July 28, at North Rose. The dept of 
agri will co-operate and hold a sum- 
mer school in connection with this 
meeting. It is planned to inspect some 
of the orchards comprising the 25 

acres of the territory during the fore- 
noon The afternoon session will be 
held in the apple orchards of FE. W. 
Catchpole & Sons, less than 114 miles 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


southwest of the new cold storage 
building, reached by private road. A 
substantial dinner will be served at 
moderate cost by the ladies’ society at 
12 o’clock in the warehouse of L. 8. 
Town. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—Weath- 
er very dry, will make potato crop 
short. Hay and wheat housed in fine 
condition. Some threshing done. 
Grain not turning otu very satisfac- 
tory. New wheat $1.25 p bu, corn 90c. 


Early potatoes are being dug. Prices 
$2 to $2.40 p bbl. Pastures drying up. 


New Egypt, Ocean Co—Harvesting 
mostly done. Light crop of hay, but 
rye'and wheat are only fair crops. Rye 
straw selling at $12 p ton, hay $12, 


pot. toes 60c p bu, bran $1.50 p 100 
lbs eggs Sc p doz. Pastures very 
shc .. Milk supply has decreased % 


on account of dry weather, 


Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co— 
Weather very dry. Nights cool and 
days warm. Wheat and rye being har- 
vested and are a good crop. Corn 
looks well, but is beginning to need 
rain. Oats suffered severely from the 
wet, cold spring and will not be a 
full crop. Hay light and of poor quai- 
ity, being very weedy. Strawberries 
a good crop and found a ready sale 
in local markets at 10 to 13c p at. 
White cherries plentiful but rather 
poor in quality. Eggs 24c p doz, but- 
ter fat 28c p lb, hens 18c p lb. 

Kingston, Somerset Co—Fair crops 
of wheat, rye and hay harvested in ex- 
cellent condition. No rain for several 
weeks. Oat crop and potatoes serious- 
ly shortened by the long drouth. There 
will be a very small pear crop. The 
cherry crop, sour cherries excepted, 
was short. Raspberries badly dam- 
aged by the dry weather, Farmers 
carting water from ponds. Eggs 28c 
p doz, 


Burlington, Burlington Co—Drouth 
has “een broken in this section by 
one or two pretty good showers. It 
has lasted for 7 weeks and things are 
badly burned up. The prospect for 
the late potatoes is poor, almost a fail- 
ure. Wheat and rye good. Corn looks 
good. Potatoes 50c p 5% bu, tomatoes 
$2.50, hay $16 p ton, eggs 32c p doz, 
butter 35c p Ib. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co—Pas- 


tures and stubble fields mostly 
parched, Corn wilting daily, but most- 


ly looking fair or not hopeless, Irish 
Cobbler potatoes are being dug. Not 
so much hoped for later sorts, Sweet 


potatoes look very badly from drouth 
and bugs. Watermelons doing well. 
Citrons wilting and very lousy. Egg- 
plants prosperous. Tomatoes slow at 
setting. Not many orchards develop- 
ing crops. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Sheffield, Beaver Co—Wheat 
all in shock; crop exceptionally good. 
Some localities will yield 25 bus p a. 
Corn looks well; oats short. Meadows 
have improved some since late rains. 
Fruit mostly falling except where 
sprayed. Hay $15 p ton, straw $8, 
corn $1 p bu, oats 65c, bran $28 p ton, 
brown middlings $30 p ton, butter 30c, 
eggs 30c, new potatoes $1 p bu. 


Shawville, Clearfield Co—We are 


having a very severe drouth. Early 
potatoes are suffering. Oats badly 
rusted; will not be 4% crop. »Apple 


trees badly infested with plant lice 
and blight. Potatoes $1 p bu, butter 
25ce, eggs 25 


JC, 


Waterford, Erie Co—Haying is the 
main occupation of the farmers in this 
section at present. The crop will aver- 
age light and a poor quality. Wheat 
is looking fine, oats do not look good. 
Corn and potatoes are fair. Cows are 
shrinking in their milk. 

Genesee, Potter Co—Haying has 
fully begun with about 75% of a nor- 
mal crop. Oats look bad, owing to so 
much wet weather. Potatoes are a 
bumper crop. Acreage more than nor- 
mal. Cows are doing far better this 
summer than last. 


Fphrata, Lancaster Co—Haying and 
harvest over; both yields below the 
average. No rain in the last three 
weeks; new and old grass fields get- 
ting bare. Tobacco looking poor. Corn 
has not suffered much as yet.— 
iw. ks Oe 
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MARYLAND 
Sudley, Anne Arundel Co—The 
weather has been bright and cool for 
two weeks, allowing farmers ample 
time to cut hay. Hay crop fair, not 
as heavy as last year. Wheat and rye 
straw quite heavy. Corn looks fairly 


well. Tobacco doing well. Rain much 
needed. Eggs scarce at 20 to 22c p 
doz. Blackberries are plentiful. 


Big Spring, Washington Co—Wheat 
harvest with us is over and grain is 
nearly all housed safely without a 
drop of rain on it. Threshing has 
begun and reports show very good to 
rather poor yields, with quality fine to 
rather poor. Apparently there was too 


much wet weather at blooming time 
and much blossom was drowned. 
Clover hay was very short. Pastures 
are very short and grass is badly 


burned. Garden truck suffering. Early 
potatoes about made and likely a fair 


crop. Apple crop will be quite short; 
no pears at all. Cherries were a full 
crop. Corn promises well, with a 
large acreage, but is needing rain 


badly. Butter 18 to 22c, eggs 2U0c, new 
potatoes 80c, new wheat $1.10, corn 
$1.40 p bbl. 





Hop Notes 


Lice have appeared in large num- 
bers, so that the leaves are entirely 
covered. It is quite probable that the 
entire New York state crop will be 
destroyed. During the summer of 1886 
lice came on the crop at this time of 
the season and the state produced only 
5000 bales, against 200,000 bales the 
season of 1885. Our estimated pro- 
duction this fall was only 35,000 bales, 
so a crop failure would give us much 
a. than in 1886.—[C. F., Cobleskill, 


Hops are about 60 to 65% of normal 
crop. No winterkilling. Vines have 
made slow growth on account of cold 
weather. Cultivated yards promise 70 
to 75% of average yield. No pests com- 
plained of.—[James & Sears, Polk 
County, Ore. 

The area of bearing hop vines in 
Anderson valley is about the same as 
last year. The roots survived the win- 
ter better than usual and plants set out 
in place of missing hills are making 
good growth. Vines are healthy and 
there are no signs of disease.—|B. G. 
G., Philo, Cal. 

Area of bearing hop vines 
smaller than last year. Roots stood 
winter well. New roots made very 
good start. Vines look healthy and 
there is an outlook for fair prices for 
growing crop.—[T. H. E., Schoharie 
County, N Y. 

At New York, prime to choice 1908 
state hops 16@18c p lb, medium to 
prime 13@15c, prime to choice Pacific 
coast 1908 hops 14@15c, medium to 
prime 11@13c, prime to choice 1907 
9@I1l1c, German 28 @30c. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 79 
@S82c p bu, oats 59@63c, bran $26.50 
@37.50 p ton, middlings 27@29.50, 
timothy hay 12@16.50, dairy butter 20 
4c p lb, eggs 29@30c p doz, green 


much 








@2 
corn 1.50@2 p 100, 


At Buffalo, dairy butter 24@25c p 
Ib, eggs 25@27e p doz, live fowls 14% 
@15e p 1b, potatoes $2.50@2.60 p bbl, 
timothy hay 15@16 p ton, rye straw 12. 

At chester, wheat $1.40@1.45 p 
bu, corn 76@T7ic, oats 59@60c, cab- 
bage 60@65c p doz, cucumbers 35@ 
40c, new potatoes 1.20@1.30, dairy 
butter 24@25c p 1b, eggs 23@24c p 
doz, timothy hay 14@18S p ton, rye 
straw 11@13. 

At Syracuse, dairy butter 26@28e p 
lb, eggs 25@27e p doz, cabbage 8@10c 
p head, potatoes $1@1.25 p bu, green 
peas 90c @$1, live fowls 16@17c p 1b, 
timothy hay 14@15 p ton, rye straw 
14@16. 





New York Grange Notes 
Eureka grange, No 46, of Wayne 
county, will hold its annual picnic at 
Bonniecastle on August 20. E. P. Nor- 
risof Sedus, past master of the state 
grange, will speak on this day. 
Grangers of Ulster county are plan- 
ning an outing and field day in New 
Paltz on August 5. There will be 
athletic sports and other amusements. 
Gov Hughes is invited to attend the 
outing and W. N. Giles, secretary of 
the state grange, has accepted an invi- 
tation to attend and will deliver an 
address, 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, July 19, 1909. 


At New York, last week the cattle 
market ruled extremely dull and prices 
for steers declined steadily, closing 15 
@25c lower. There were 55 cars of 
cattle and 4400 calves on sale today. 
Steers were in quite liberal supply, 
and with several Jewish holidays this 
week there was a very dull demand at 
a reduction of 10@15c, with 15 or 20 
cars unsold. Steers averaging 900 to 
1400 lbs, sold at the range of $4.25@ 
6.60 p 100 lbs, including 12 cars Va 
steers, 900 to 1320 lbs, 4.25@6.40, 2 
cars O, 1005 to 1400 lbs, 5.25@6.60, 7 
cars Ky, 1012 to 1283 lbs, 4.95@6, Va 
oxen 5.50, bulls 3.75@5, cows 2.25@ 
4.75, veals 6.50@9.50, tops 9.75, culls 
5@6, buttermilks 4.75 @5.30. 

Sheep held up to full opening prices 
all last week, closing steady on limited 
receipts. Lambs showed firmness for 
best grades after Monday, and on 
Thursday prices had advanced 15@25c 
on désirable stock; a reaction set in 
Friday which carried prices down- 
ward 50@65c, the market closing weak 
and without a clearance. Today there 


were 91% cars of stock on sale. Com-- 


mon to prime sheep (ewes) sold at $3 
@5 p 100 lbs, culls 2@2.75, common to 
choice lambs 5.40@8, 2% cars 8.25, Va 
lambs sold at 6@8.25, W Va 7@7.87%, 
Ky 5.40@8.25, Pa 7@7.25, N Y state 
6@8, cull lambs 5@5.25. 

Hogs held up all last week, closing 
firm. Today there were about 460 N Y¥ 
state hogs cffered. Prices were $8.45 
@8.50 p 100 Ibs for hogs averaging 175 
to 250 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


Business was quiet at the local auc- 
tion marts last week, but desirable of- 
ferings sold readily at steady prices. 
Choice heavy drafters were quoted at 
$300@350 p heii, chunks weighing 
from 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 225@275, good, 
sound, second-hand horses 100@ 275. . 

At P’’tsburg, July 19—Cattle market 
opened slow and 10@15c lower today. 
Receipts were 160 cars. Choice to ex- 
tra steers $6.60@6.85, good to choice 
6.40@ 6.60, handy steers 6@6.40, calves 
6@9. Hog receipts 30 carloads. Heavy 
hogs 8.45@8.50, heavy mixed 835@ 
8.40, light Yorkers 8 @8.10, pigs 7.90@ 
8. Thirty cars of sheep on hand, Mar- 
ket lower, sheep 3@5.25, lambs 4@7. 

At Buffalo, July 19—Cattle market 
steady to 10c higher. Receipts today 
145 cars. Prime steers $6.75@7.10 p 
100 lbs, 1000 to 1400-ib steers, 5.25@ 
6.65, choice heifers 5.25@5.75, com- 
mon to fair 4.25@5, choice cows 4.50 
@5, common to good 3.25@4.25, can- 
ners 2.25@3, bulls 3.25@5. Veal 
calves 9@9.25. Sheep receipts 28 cars, 
top lambs 8.25, ewes 4.50@5, mixed 
sheep 5.25@5.50. Hog receipts 70 cars, 
medium and heavy 8.50@8.60, York- 
ers 8.35@8.40, light Yorkers 8.20@ 
8.30, pigs 8.10@8.15. 





New York Cheese Marke 


At Utica, July 19—In this dairy sec- 
tion the past week rain has improved 
agricultural conditions, but more is 
needed in some places. The weather 
has been favorable for the making of 
as good quality of cheese as that pro- 
duced in June. The shrinkage in the 
yield of milk is still less than it was at 
this time las’ year, but the continued 
high prices for cheese would indicate 
that the demand is greater than the 
supply. The market today was \c 
higher than last Monday. Tne official 
transactions were: Large colored 526 
bxs, large white 549, small colored 
1720 small white 596, all at 13%c. The 
curb settiements were at 13%c. Sales 
of 145 packages of butter at 26% @27c¢ 
for tubs, and 28c for prints, 


At Canton, July 19—Sales included 
1400 tubs butter sold at 27c p lb, and 


1800 bxs cheese at 138%c. Recently 
rains will improve the pastures, but 


came too late to save shrinkage in 
output, which is about % what it was 
last year. 

At Watertown, July 17—The cheese 
market showed a slight advance over 
one week ago, the bulk being reported 
at 131%.c, with a few twins at 13\%c. 
Daisy twins sold at 14@14%c. The 
make shows a shrinkage of about 2%. 
Haying is under full headway. The 
crop is less than that of last year and 
below an average yield.—[L, L. Allen. 











THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or | Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
— 
chicago .|1.45 | 94 | 74 | 75 | 574 | 156 
New York | 1.42 | 102; 81 | 8 | 57 | 58 
Boston .. - — | 84) | .86 62 | 58 
Toledo . . | 1.40 96 | 744 | .76 | 5Ab | 5S 
St. Louis . | 1.25 90} .72 |.73 | 51 | 3S 
Min’p’lis 1.35 | 1.01 | .67 73 48 | BS 
Liverpool | 1.78 | 1.09 | 84 |.8 | —{— 





At Chicago, grain prices, especially 
July delivery, advanced sharply as 
soon as the effects of the flood in the 
winter whe:.t section began to curtail 
the deliverics. Fear that great dam 
age had been done to the wheat and 
that washouts would prevent railroads 
from making July deliveries caused a 
temporary sharp advance in July. 
Later the reports of extended damage 
to wheat from the floods were consid- 
erably discounted. Railroad deliveries, 
however, were seriously delayed. 
Winter wheat offerings have been 
rather light, and No 2 red was quoted 
nominally at 1.24@1.25 p bu, Aug 
shipment 1.02, Acceptances on bids 
sent to the country have been small 
and reports from the millers were bull- 
ish; to the effect that flour enough had 
been sold to consume all the wheat 
that would probably be delivered in 
Kansas City in July. 

Corn has ruled fairly steady. Offer- 
ings of cash corn have been more am- 
ple, but not sufficient to cause any 
marked decline, although demand is 
rather moderate. The outlook for 
growing crop continues promising. 
Old No 2 corn in store 74@Tic p bu; 
Dec, new crop delivery selling around 
56c. 

Oats advanced, owing to conditions 
resulting from the flood, but again 
eased off. Shipments are heavy. -9m- 
pared with last year, and demu u 
only moderate. 

Barley offerings have been light and 
demand good. Choice lots are Ile 
higher. Quality of receipts is report- 
ed to be poor. Mixing barley 64@66c 
p bu, malting low grade 67c, choice 71c. 

Grass seeds dull. Prices steady, but 


is 


nominal, hungarian $1.35@1.50, Ger- 
man millet 1.40@1.45, clover 7.70@ 


10.20, timothy 2.50@3.60 p 100 Ibs. 


| 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs |- enaeninl = 
1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 1909 | 1908 

















Chicago $7.50 |$8.00 isso \$6.95 \g5.25 |$4.60 
New York | 7.20 | 7.50 | 8.50} 7.40 | 6.00 | 5.00 
Buffalo 7.00 | 7.50 | 8.65] 7.20 | 6.75 | 4.85 
KansasCity | 7.40 | 7.60 | 8.05| 6.80 | 5.00 | 4.45 
Pittsburg 7.00 | 7.40 | 8.25) 7.156 | 5.30 | 4.80 

















At Chicago, floods in the southwest 
seriously disturbed the live stock mar- 
ket the past two weeks. Railroads in 
the flooded districts were unable to 
move the cars of their own line and by 
routing them over other roads not only 
caused delay, but caused congestion 
on lines not within the flooded district. 
The result was marked irregularity in 
the daily receipts. In view of these 
conditions, cattle prices have averaged 
fairly steady, buyers and sellers real- 
izing that heavy receipts one day might 
be followed by a decided shortage the 
next. Range cattle are now arriving, 
the shipments having been filled from 
Wyo. The quality was fairly good. 
Shipments will be a little late this sea- 
son. Demand for butcher cows im- 
proved somewhat and prices were at a 
higher range. Receipts of calves are 
light and offerings of choice stock sell 
readily at better prices than have pre- 
vailed for several weeks. Stockers 
and feeders are in light demand. Re- 
ceipts, however, have been light and 
prices well maintained in harmony 
with beef cattle. Milkers and spring- 
ers steady without important change. 
Choice to prime steers $7@7.50, good 
to choice 6.60@6.95, good to choice 
butcher cows 4.60@5.75, heifers 5@7, 
butcher bulls 4.60@5.25, bologna bulls 
3.40@3.80, selected feeders 4.75@5, 
heavy calves 3@4, good to choice 8@ 
8.65, milch cows 30@50. 

After several days of weakness, hog 
prices advanced 5c p Ib in the face of 
receipts of rather poor quality. Sup- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ply has been very light. A great many 
grassy hogs are offered and light mixed 
hogs comprise the bulk of receipts. 
Choice heavy hogs $7.95@8.10, butch- 
er hogs 7.90@8.05, choice light 7.70@ 
7.85, heavy packings 7.65@7.85, stags 
7.50 @ 8.40. 

Recent low prices in the sheep 
market checked the shipments to such 
an extent that there was a reversal of 
conditions and prices again advanced. 
Heavy muttons were very scarce. Good 
to choice lambs sold up to $8.60, and 
were quoted at the range of 8.25@8.55. 
Good to choice ewes 4.50@4.75, good to 
choice wethers 5@5.25, feeding lambs 
6@6.50, feeding wethers 4@4.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 











New York Boston Chicago 
09. .26% @27 380@ 31 26 
708.. 23% 24 22 
Woe 27 27 25 


At New York, receipts showed a de- 
cided decrease the early part of last 
week, but on Saturday there was im- 
provement. Trade has been rather 
light, so that prices were only a trifle 
higher. Extras and fresh cmy were 
not quotable above 27c and the range 
continued at 26% @27c. Some of the 
lower grades showed more strength, 
due to the scarcity of extras. Factory 
butter has been rather scarce and 2a 
trifle higher. State dairy 25@26c p 
lb, western imitation cmy 22c, factory 
firsts 2lc, process specials 2314 @24c, 
packing stock 20c. 

At Boston, the receipts are some- 
what heavier than they have been, but 
the demand is good enough to prevent 
any surplus. Fancy northern cmy, 
tubs 30@31c p Ib, bxs and prints 30% 
@31'%c, western ash tubs 28%c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, production is falling 
off and country prices are higher. Full 
em specials 13°%-@14%c p 1b, small 
fey colored 1345c, full em common to 
good 10% @12%c, 1%-lb skims 10%c. 

At Roston, the demand is still rather 
light, but receipts are moderate and 
strength at primary centers also is a 
sustaining influence on prices. N Y 
full cream 14%@15c p lb, Vt 14@ 
14%c, Wisconsin and young Americas 
16%c, sage cheese 15@16c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 





Apples—Receipts of new apples are 
fairly large but quality is poor. De- 
mand for choice markets is excellent. 
Maryland and Del reds 7T5c@$1.50 p 
14 bbl bskt. 


Eggs—Market continues on a firm 
basis with nearby selected white at 
29@3lc p doz. Receipts are fairly 
large and show the effects of the re- 
cent hot weather. There is, therefore, 
a wide range between strictly fcy se- 
lected hennery eggs and western lots. 
The latter are quoted at 23@26c p doz. 

Fowls—There has been an excellent 
demand and _ “*receipts were daily 
cleaned up. Spring chickens 24c p Ib 
1 w, fowls 17%c, turkeys 13c, ducks 
12¢. Fresh killed fcy Philadelphia 
broiler squabs 40@50c p pr, fey 3 lbs 
to the pair 26@30c p lb, western dry 
picked 18@20c, western dry picked 
fowls 17c. 

Hay and Steaw—Receipts are ample 
and market sustained only by unusu- 
ally good demand. Prime timothy 
large balese $1.02% @1.05, mixed fey 
clover 80@S85c, pure clover 60@65c, 
No 1 long rye straw 1@1.05. 

Hides—June and July collections of 
N Y state hides are offered at l4c p lb 
flat. Car of salted hides offered at 
13%c, Pa selected cow hides 14%c, 
heavy bull hides firm at 13c, and a few 
choice lots held at 13% @13 %c, heavy 
steer hides selected 15%c, horse hides 
$4@4.25, calf skins 1.40@1.80. 


Fresh Fruits—Pears moving slowly 
at $4@7 p bbl. Peaches in heavy sup- 


ply and prices lower. Georgia 1@2 
p carrier. Plums in light supply and 


firm at 1.50@2, wild goose plums 1.25 
@1.75. Cherries firm, black in 8-Ib 
bskts 40@65c, white 30@40c, sour 40 
@ We, currants 6@S8c p at. 








berries scarce and selling at G@9e p | 
qt. Raspberries more plentiful but 
rather dull. Marylands 5@7ec, Up 


River red 6@9c, huckleberries easier, 
N C’s 8@10c p qt, Pa 9@1lc, goose- 
berries 12@15c. Cantaloups in heavy 
supply and prices have suffered a 
sharp decline. Californias 1.50@3 p 
cra, southern 50c@1, watermelons also 
weak, southern 12@30 p 100. 


Mill Feed—There has been a fair 
volume of trade, but prices show a 
wide range. Coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive $25.60 p 
ton, standard middlings 26.10, flour 
middlings 29.60, cottonseed oil mga 
23.50, city feed in bulk at mill 24.25, 
Buffalo gluten 28.50 in bulk and 29.60 
in sacks. Yellow corn meal 1.65@1.7 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 1.79. 


Onions—Supply is rather heavy an ' 
Prices are easing off. Southern 50 
60c p bskt, L I $1.75@2 p bbl, Jersey 
white 75c@1 p bskt. 


Potatees—Supplies are ample, but | 
receipts meeting with a good outlet. | 
Prices are about steady. Long Island 
$2@2.25 p bbl, Jersey, Del and Mo | 
1.75 @2.25, southern 1.50@2. 


Vegetables—Asparagus and 
firmly held at $2.50@3 p doz for col- 
losal and $1.50@2.25 for prime. Beets 


| 

| 

scarce | 

2.25 
nearby ror. 

] 


$1@1.50 p 100 bchs, 
do, cukes 75c@$1.25 p bbl for Nor- 
folks and $].50@2 p bskt for Jerseys, 
Jersey cuke pickles $2.50@3 p bbl, 
nearby cabbage $3@4 p 100, Jersey 
sweet corn 75c @$1.25, large celery 40c 
p doz stalks, L I cauliflower 0c @ $3.50 | 
Pp bbl, eggplants $1@1.25 p box, Jer- 


seys $1.25@1.50, nearby lettuce 25@ 
75e p bx, state Wie@$1 p bskt, lima 
beans T5c@$3, okra $1@2.25 p car- 


rier, N C peppers $1@1.50 p bskt, LT 
peas 7T5c@$1 p bag, rhubarb $1.254@ 
1.50 p 100 bechs. Nearby radishes 0G 
75e, scallions do, Jersey wax beans 
60c @$1 p bskt, L I T5c@$1.25 p bag, 
spinach 50@7h5c p bbl, marrow squash 
75c @$1, rutabaga turnips $1, white “1 
@1.50 p 100 bchs, tomatoes HO@ qr 
Pp earrier for Carolinas and $1.75@ 
2.50 p bx for Up Jersey. 

Wool—Ohio and Pa fleeces are quict 
Washed delaine is in fair demand. 


Boston quotes O and Pa fleeces as fol- 
lows: XX 35@36c p lb, X B3@34c, % 


and % blood 26c, quarter blood 34@ 
35c, unwashed delaine 33@34c. 
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ONE MILLION IN USE 


E LAVAI- 
SEPARATOR 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


46S BROAOWAY, 42 €. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 























BUY IN NEW YORK 


And Save 25 to 40% 

Freight and express charges pald te your door 

You'll never know the full purchasing power 
of your money until you buy your goods from 
us. No matter where you live, we guarantee to 
save you 3 to 40 percent. We save you that in 
rice. We save you more than that in the last 
ng satisfaction of the goods we sell you. And 
you have bigger assortments to select from, and 
better goods than you can find elsewhere. 


GET OUR FREE 1909 CATALOG 
and read our Great Free Delivery Offer 
; If you have not 

your copy of our 
new, big 700-page 
1909 catalog, send 
for it now Kv 
ery page of this 
mammoth, mon- 
ey-saving book 
is packed and 
crammed with 
bargains that 
will astonish 
you. Ti00relil 
able articles for 
home, shop and 
farm, fully de- 
scribed and illus 
trated down to 
the smallest de 
tall. All the latest 
Styles and makes 
in Watches, Jew 
elry, Clocks, Silverware, Knives, Razors, Seeds, 
Paints, Baby Carriages, Freezers, Sewing Mach 
ines, Electrical Supplies, Tool Cabinets, Sioves, 
Ranges, Boots, Shoes, Clothing, Sweaters, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Skates, Sieds, Ice Tools, House 
Furnishings, Fancy Goods, Lamps, Groceries, 
Whips, Carri res, Wagons, Hardware, Revolvers, 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Traps, Shells, Cartridges, 
Farm Tools, Incubators, Brooders, or anything 
you can think of for use, wear or work. 

Write for our catalog at once. You need it. Every 
minute you delay means money lost And remem 
ber, we guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Addi ess 


VAN GLAHN & CO., 
New York City, N. Y. 























Begin to save now. 
WHITE, 


6 Barclay Street 














: HOME TESTING 
A Sure and Easy Test en Coffee 


To decide the all important ques- 


tion of coffee, whether or not it is 
really the hidden cause of physical 
ails and approaching fixed disease, 


one should make a test of 10 days by 
leaving off co‘tfee entirely and using 
well-made Postum. 

If relief follows you may know to 
a certainty that coffee has been your 
vicious enemy. Of course you can 
take it back to your heart again, if 
you like to keep sick. 

A lady says: “I had suffered with 
stomach trouble, nervousness and 
terrible sick headaches ever since I 


Ficld’s Notes on Apple Culture, I 
Cider Makers’ 
Cape Cod Cranberries, James Webb : » 
Cranberry Culture, J Ww 





was a little child, for my people were 
always great coffee drinkers and let 
us children have all we wanted. [ | 
got so I thought I could not live with- 
out coffee but I would not acknow!l- 
edge that it caused my suffering. 

“Then I read so many articles 
about Postum that I decided to give it 
a fair trial. I had not used it two 
weeks in place of coffee until I began 
to feel like a different person. The 
headaches and nervousness disap- 
peared and whereas I used to be sick 
two or three days out of a week while 
drinking coffce I am now well and 
strong and sturdy seven days a week, 
thanks to Postum. 

“IT had been using Postum three 
months and tad never been sick a 
day when I thought I would experi- 
ment and if it really was coffee 
that caused the trouble, so I began to 
drink coffee ugain and inside of a week 
I had a sick spell. I was so ill I was 
soon convinced that coffee was the 
cause of all my misery and I went back 
to Postum with the result that I was 
soon well and strong again and de- 
termined to stick to Postum and leave 
coffee alone in the future.” 

Read the little bobk, “The Road to 


see 





Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
son.”” 
Every read the above letter? A new 


Strawber- | one appears from time te time. They | 
ries are rather scarce, Up Rivers 6@ | are 


genuine, true, and full of human | 


10c p qt, Western N Y 8@12c. Black- | interest. 


scriptions of all of the 
books on Rural and Home Topics will be sent free 
of charge to all applying for the same. 








Books which every Fruit Grower should 
have in his library 


H. Bui'ey 
Trowbridge 


$9.75 
Handbook, J. M 1 
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American Fruit Culturist, J. F. Thomas..net 2.50 
Citrrus Fruits and Their Culture, H. H 
SD ‘eeadoubiiedsiahaeiuce coscccess Gt 6D 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing, F. A. 
Vaugh coe eoe a] 
Choriton’s Grape Growers’ Guide, William 
Choriton Secces e000 ° ° 7 
Piums and Plum Culture, F. A. Waneh....... 150 
Practical Fruit Grower, 8S. T. Maynard ase oD) 
The Fruit Garden, P. Barry : pesseeess Ge 
Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton ................ 1.00 
Grape Culturist, A. S. Fuller .............. 1.5) 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, F. A. Waugh .... ay) 
Nut Culturist, A. S. Fuller .... 1.53) 
Quince Culture, W. W. Much .. 1.0) 
Strawberry Culturist, A. 8. Fuller ............ 2 
Insects and Insecticides, C. M. Weed ........ 1.80 
Pear Culture for Profit, P. T. Quinn ......... 1.90 
| Successful Fruit Culture, 8. T. Maynard..... 1.0 
| Small Fruit_Culturist, A. 8. Fuller 1.” 
Systematic Pomology, F. A. Waugh 1.0) 
Propagation of Plants, A. 8. Fuller 1») 
American Grape Growing and Wine 
George HusSMann  ..csccccscccvcvececevececece 1.9 





Catalog Free to All 


Our Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) containing de- 
above as we as the best 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 


439-441 Lafayette St. 


New York. 





QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. C. ROOT. 
plained. 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 


The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 


Combining the result of 50 years’ expe 


presenting the most approved methods, forming a 
complete work. Illustrated. 271 pages. 5x7 inches 
GREER cocccveccccccccccccccccsocoosccoconcccccccoececes $1.9) 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayctte Street, New York 
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Rain Helps Tobacco Outlook 


Rains the latter part of last week 
and the earty part of this week came 
at an opportune time. Tobacco in the 
cigar leaf states, with the exception 
of Wis, was suffering from the long 
drouth. Conditions were immediately 
improved so that the outlook is prom- 
ising for a good crop. 

The U S crop report for July gives 
the following summary of conditions 
in the cigar leaf tobacco states: 

New York—Plants were late on ac- 
count of cold weather in the spring 
and excessive rains interfered with the 
preparation of land, making the plant- 
ing a week or ten days later than us- 
ual. Unsatisfactory prices and the 
poor quality of the last two crops dis- 
couraged some growers, and the acre- 
age has been reduced about 5%. While 
there is complaint of damage by cut- 
worms, it is not serious. The stand is 
good growth in fields even. The pres- 
ent condition indicates a good crop. 

Pennsylvania—The acreage has been 
increased 6%. With an abundance of 
good plants and favorable weather for 
transplanting, the crop went into the 
fields in good time. Very little replant- 
ing was necessary, as insect damage 
was small; the stand is good and 
growth uniform, making the prospect 
tavorable for a satisfactory crop. 

Ohio, Miami valley—The area has 
been increased 250%. Weather condi- 
tions were favorable for transplanting, 
and the crop went into the fields three 
weeks earlier than last year. Plants 
were scarce, but, as little replanting 
was necessary and no damage was 
done by cutworms or other insects, a 


72 


good stand was secured on an in- 
creased acreage. Had plants been 
plentiful, the area would have been 


The growth is even 
a good 


further increased. 
and the crop promises to be 
one. 

New England—tThe small falling off 
of 3% in the acreage was probably 
caused by the poor quality of the last 
two crops and the low prices. Plants, 
late on account of cool weather, were 
transplanted later than last year. The 
stand is good, as the ground was in 
good condition for transplanting. Lit- 
tle damage was done in the field by 
insects or disease. Very little replant- 
ing was necessary; the growth is uni- 
— and has been rapid, as warm 

eather followed planting, making the 
waaneees favorable for a good crop. 


The acreage of broad leaf has been 
increased and the Havana seed re- 
dueed. 

Wisconsin—The acreage is 10% less 


than a vear ago. Cold, wet weather 
during May and the first part of June 
retarded growth of plants in the seed 
beds and made planting ten days or 
two weeks later than usual. Some 
plents were destroyed by rotting in 
the beds. During the latter part of 
June weather conditions were favor- 
able for transplanting and a good 
stand was easily secured, The plants 
in the fields show a healthy condition, 

Georgia and Florida—Unsatisfactory 
prices for the last crop have caused 
the acreage to be reduced 20%, both 
the shade and sun-grown being less 
than last vear. Planting was early and 
the stand is good. Weather conditions 
during the growing season were favor- 
able, and indications are for a fine 
crop. At the time reports were sent 
to this bureau a part of the crop had 
been put in the house, 


Ridding Dairy of Flies 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 





There are four reasons for abolish- 
ing the fly pest: The comfort of the 
cows, the ioss of flesh, the shrinkage 
of milk and the interests of the con- 
sumer. To these four another may be 
added, the comfort of the milker, for 
he or she who knows what it is to 
milk a nervous cow while she is fight- 
ing flies will pray fervently for absent 
treatment in milking. Boards of 
health are demanding that milking 
barns be free from flies as they are 
filth scavengers, but no dairyman 
should wait for orders from officers, 
for he has personal interests outside 
of this which are sufficient. 

As yellow fever and ague have been 
fought against by screening house 
windows, the use of screens in cow 
barn windows is nothing new in prin- 
ciple. I remember when there were 
no-such things as screens for house 
windows and malarial diseases were 
common. Screens were used to shut 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


out mosquitoes, the germ carriers, and 
the sale of quinine has fallen off won- 
derfully. Shutting out flies from barns 
is right in the same line, but some- 
times it is not effective The flies may 
gain access through cracks, or through 
the open door when the cows are let 
into the barn. Darken the windows 
just before letting in the cows, and 
hang burlap over the top part of the 
door, and the flies riding joyously on 
the cows’ backs will fly off in a panic. 
Then the door can be shut and the 
shades raised. 

Cows should be turned into the pas- 
ture early in the morning, and a pas- 
ture near the barn into which they 
can be turned after milking in the 
evening should also be provided. They 
naturally like to stand in the shade 
when the sun shines hot and the 
ground radiates heat like a furnace, 
and they delight in eating before flies 
get ravenous in the morning, and after 
dark when the pests are dormant. 

But there is now a new way to be 
free from flies, which works better 
than any others or all of them com- 
bined, so far as my experience goes, 
and all reports from others are to the 
same effect. It is to apply a fly re- 
pellent. I have used a homemade 
preparation, but do not like it as well 
as some of the market kinds. Two 
of these have been effectual with me, 
and I presume there are others. But 
the effect is not quite so lasting as 
one would think from the claims made 
by the makers. I formerly applied 
with a wide, flat paint brush, but now 
use a spray pump, and this is vastly 
better, faster, and more economical. 

Cows must eat well in order to do 
well, and they will not if flles annoy 
them. The milk shrinkage is not due 
to loss of blood caused by feeding a 
swarm of flies as much as to semi- 
starvation of the cows because they do 
not eat their fill of grass. Of course, 
where soiling is followed the barn can 
be darkened to. keep out flies, but I 
like to have all domestic animals out 
in the open air and sunshine. 


> 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 2%c p qt to shipper in the 
~t-c zone. The hot weather ef last 
week stimulated the demand to sueh 
an extent that the supply was a trifle 
short. Complete returns from the 
Lackawanna railroad indicate that in 
June that road carried 165,918 40-qt 
cans, and 

and 12,017 40-qt cans of cream. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended July 17 were: 
Milk Cream 
Erie 38,9738 3,152 
Susquehanna .ccccccesese 9,406 
West Shore .cccccvcccecct4,119 1,386 
Lackawanna ..... 40,888 2,809 














LIVE STOCK 


PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 
Highest ony: ete ee Winners in stud 
and show rin If y need ‘ goed stallion write. 
ELWOOD AKIN, fo ay NY 





IMPROVED large English Rechshives get big 
quick, Five good sows for September farrow, 
; 1eap. PENNA BERKSHIRE co. Fannettsburg, 
"a. 





JERSEYS—Combination and 
sale; 18 cows, 18 heifers and 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service 
spring pigs ready for shipment. N. D. *ONYDER. 
Laceyvilie, Pa. 


Golden Lad for 
13 bulls, 8S. EZ 





—_—--———- or 


MALE HELP ‘WANTED 


—_— 


young, strong; 
railroads, for 
a reg A 


Aa 


account in- 


MEN WANTED, 
f-emen or 


creasing business on 
brakemen; experience 95 .0 $10 
neues. r . ee $150, 

age, weight, hight. RAIL: 
ftcom 17, 227 Monroe Street, 





onthly. 
WAY ASSOC! ATION, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has on its 
lists men wishing to obtain employment upon farms. 
Most of them are without experience, but they are 
able-bodied and willing to work. They speak ittle 
or no English, although many of them speak Ger- 
mee. If you can make use of such help, please 
icate with us, stating what you will jay. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS—De_ Kol Burke _ bulls, 
ready for service; cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 





whether the work is permanent and whether you pre- 
fer a single or married man. We are a philan- 
thropic organization, whose object it is_to assist 


| and encourage Jews to become farmers. We chaige 


no commission to employer or employee. Address 








REGISTERED O I _C and Chester White pigs | FARM LABOR BUREAU, 174 Second Ave, New 

cheap, EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. York City 

LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for_ booklet, FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 

HARPENDING, Highweod, Dundee, N Y. free of charge by the labor information office for 
Hah New York Shree TABOR OFFICE, 
in), New York City, ‘REE LABO FICE. 

IMPROVED A. A. Send for circular and application blanks. 


large English Yorkshires, 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 











DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


SALE—40 thoroughly. broken beagles and 
forme raised and guaranteed; puppies 
all ages.) LEWIS H. MILLER, West Chester, Pa. 


SHEPHERD AND COLLIE __ 
heelers; males $3, females $1. JOHN 
Harrison Valley, Pa. 


FOR 
rabbithounds ; 





pups; natural 


OUTMAN, 





ASK ABOUT MY COLLIES—Also bull dogs. 


A. J. GILSON, Edwards, N Y. 


FULL BLOODED Scotch Collie puppies for sale. 
LENA COTTERMAN, Bryan, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 











360 EGG PRAIRIE STATE incubator, # foot 
hot water brooder system, all good erder, $55. 
PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








CELERY PLANT3—Raised by heavy fertiliza- 


tion in rows H4 inches apart and thinned by hand. | 


They are stocky oan Golden Self-Bieaching 
(French __ seed), vant Pascal, Winter ueen, 
Golden Heart and “White Plume, $1.40 per 1 

cents per 500. Cabbage plants ready all the time 
to September. Succession, Danish Bomecs,, Flat 
Dutch and Surehead. $1 per 1 5000, 
Shipped in ventilated crates carefully packed | = 
damp moss. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








PART CASH. Excellent lo- 

cation, near good markets, neighbors, schools and 

stores; 20 acres rich machine-worked fields, re- 

mainder in pasture and woodland; fruit for home 

use; 6-room cottage; good outbuildings, all pleas- 

antly situated; dandy self- supporting comntey home; 
a 


31 ACRES, $1300, 





onl 1300 ; part ¢ cash; Page 67, Strout’s y-June 
bulletin, cog Sree E. A. STROUT CO, Dept 1096, 
University Bldg, Syracuse, mw 

FOR SALE—2lé-acre farm, 46 miles east of Pitts- 
burg; 8roomed house, 5-roomed tenant house, 
barn, other outbuildings. Well watered; fine open- 
ing for dairy farm; 1 mile from P station, 


trolley line, and good high school. Bell telephone 
connections, D, M. WESTON, Derry, Pa. 


MARINETTE COUNTY is a homeseekers’ para- 
dise. Jgin the colony of homeseekers located here. 
Fine locations to offer; fine openings for dairy and 
oultry farms. Write SKIDMORE LAND CO, 
Box 93-G, Wis, for literature. 


The best place 





Marinette, 





DELAWARE is a fruit garden. 
in the world for strawberries, potatoes and certy 
apples. Information given to buyers and hom 
seekers by STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL TURE, 
Dover, Del. 











259,023 12-qt bxs of milk, | 























FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $6 bushel; cow- STOCK, DAIRY FARM, 275 acres, large house, 
peas $1.75 to $2 bushel; cow horn turnip se two cottages. Me. 5 om P= ee “—- 
pound. J. E, HOLLAND, Milford, Del. ASBROUCK, Mocena, N Y. 

$400 BUYS A GOOD 2-acre farm; x] 7-room 
EGGS AND POULTRY house and pm: some saw timber. 2 28 D and 
telephone. rms cash. iHT’S REAL ES- 

FOR_SALE-—White and Barred P R White In. | TATE AGENCY, Wilineys Point, NW. 

Xl is wate hy, yw 3 Ey * a4 FOR SALE—€6-acre farm, 10-room house, barn, 
Pack POG LTRY ORM Elkins P <a — silo, 2 hen houses, stock, all kinds of farm i 
: ns Far a piements. Address BOX 43, Youngsville, Sullivan 
0, e . 

23 EGG STRAIN SINGLE COMB White Leg- POULTRY FARM—F F good 
horns exclusively. Eggs bo each, 100 4. 2 chic A house, barn; 1 mile. oo Pri = > 
B As SS owes free. GRANT MOYER, re halt cash, HALL’S FARM 'AGENC Owego, 

ain, 2 ; } 3 

MUST BE SOLD, emal! farm, good location, 
MISCELLANEOUS soil, water, buildings. F. L. FIELD, BR D ¢ 


A GOOD_ RATE OF INTE INTEREST. perfect safety 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and avail- 
ability so you can get your money when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 


| security holders for quarter of a century—an ~ 


N Y C (long haul) .....93,179 150 
N Y C (Harlem) .......31,000 35 
Qmteario «ccs eoeveccces {F,172 3,356 
Lehigh valley .......++++2%,481 2,662 
Homer Saunedell line ive. me 175 
IUOW TIGVER. 6006660006008 113 
Other sources ......+- 2,000 250 

OURS. Seadines denne 00 ote, 2Ok 14,306 

. ie 

Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
uble in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word yon can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 





as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 


sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate. but will be 


inserted - our REAL ee ATE MARKET. 
NO RBLACK-FACED YPE or display” of any 
kind will ~ ‘sllown A, this head, thus making 


a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





LIVE STOCK 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS. 


your midsummer vacation. write 


Take advantage of 
Star farm for free 


informotion concerning, Star farm famons Star 
farm Holsteins. Address HORACE , x BRONSON, 
Dept G, Cortland. N ¥ 


rivaled record. If you have any money to povest. 
will pay you to write me for particulars. HERBE 
MYRICK, President Orange Judd Company, 
Lafayette St, New York City. 


GREY LIME FERTILIZER—For prices and cir- 
— address A. M, SNYDER, North Industry, 
Ohio. 


is 








for sale; all im- 


HOOVER POTATO DIGGER 
Susquehanna, Pa. 


provements, EVERETT SMITH, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED hein wool fat free, best 


| in the world for curing horses’ feet and sores on 
all kinds of animals. 100 profit, quick sales 
among farmers and stockmen, Territory limited. 
Write quick for sample and terms. Address E. J. 
WORST, Ashland, 0, 





AGENTS WANTED to _ sel 
sell at sight. Send for 10 packs. 


postcards; all new, 
sell at 10c pack 











and get. a gold filled ring brilliant set brooch, 
base balls, mits. ete. SOUVENIR POST CARD 
CO, Dept B, Morgantown, W Va. 

AGENTS-—S5 daily selling our handy tool, 12 ar- 
ticles in one Lightning _ seller. Sample _ free. 
THOMAS MFG C OMPANY, 239 Barney Block, 
Dayton, 

AGENTS er meaty: combination rolling pin; 
nine green bined; lightning seller; sample 
free. FORSHEE MFG CO. Box 212, Dayton, O. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Railwav mail clerks. city carriers, 
pestoffice clerks. Many examinations coming every- 
where soon. Yearly salary 4600 to $1600. Short 
henrs. Annual vacation. because of 
poor times. Salary twice monthly. Over 8000 ap- 
pointments to be made during 1909. Country and 
city residents equally eligible. Common education 
sufficient. Political influence does not betp ap- 
pointment. Candidates prepared free. rite im- 

ately for schedule and free bulletin. FRANK- 
LIN “INSTITUTE. Dent G 4. Rochester, N Y. 

WANTED —Railway well a CC 

stoffice clerks. sy year Examin 
*renaration free. PRANRLIN INSTITUTE, Deni 





—— 


|G 4%, Rochester. N Y. 





| are lots of good 


| hang around 


Rockville, Ct. 








FLORIDA—Chicora on C H and N railroad. 
Special farming. brushing. orange inducements. Five 
acres up. G. CREWS, Chicora, Fla. 


The Hired Man 
Problem 


can best be solved by your putting 
an adv in our Help Bureau. There 
men who want jobs 
on farms but who are now working at 
whatever they can get. They don’t 
intelligence offices or 
tramp over the country. Instead, they 
take up with the first job they can get 
and then read our Help Bureau to see 
if they can get a better job. If you 
want a good man 


Advertise in Our Help Bureau 


It will only cost you 5c a word. You 
can describe the kind of man you 
want, what his duties, pay and priv- 
ileges will be in 25 words, or less. 
You’ll get lots of answers from really 
good, industrious men, and you can 
readily pick out the man that you 
think would suit you best. If he 
doesn’t suit, you still have a lot of 
answers to choose from. 


Our Help Bureau Is Yours 
Now Use It 











|The A A Help Bureau Is All Right 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Referring to your 
Help Bureau department, I think it 
is all right, as I received about eight 
or ten replies to my advertisement in 
the American Agriculturist. I think 
it is a very good paper, and like it 
very much.-—[George J. Moss, Somers 
Center, N Y. 
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Across Panama in ’53 


The Journal of a Traveler 

{In view of the present widespread 
attention focused on the building of 
the Panama canal, the following ex- 
tracts from the diary of a New Eng- 
land schoolteacher who crossed the 
isthmus in 1853 on her way to what 
was then Oregon territory, are of in- 
terest.—The Editor.] ; 

Off California Coast, February 5, 1853 
My dear Parents and Friends: 

As we are approaching San Fran- 
cisco I improve this calm morning by 
writing you a little. It would be far 
more pleasant to say to you the many 
things I wish than to write them from 
shipboard, but I am denied the privi- 
lege, so in this unsatisfactory way will 
give a slight description of our doings 
since my latest letter. 

We reached Aspinwall Friday the 
14th, having made the passage from 
New York in nine days without acci- 
dent or peculiar danger, and the next 
day took the train for Barbacoas 25 
miles distant. It seemed good to be 
on solid land once more, driving along 
at railroad speed. 

The country through which we 
passed was low and swampy and cov- 


» 
~w 


ered with so luxuriant a growth of 
vegetation as to conceal all deformi- 
ties beneath. The weather was very 
warm, still not remarkably uncomfort- 
able. The trees were covered with 
climbing vines and with flowers of ev- 
ery hue; perfectly beautiful they 


seemed to us so unaccustomed to such 
sights. We saw no alligators, snakes, 
etc, said to abound on the isthmus, al- 
thourh I looked out sharply hoping to 


see at least one. 
We arrived at Barbacoas about 
noon. The baggage had now to he 


transferred from the cars to the boats, 


to be taken up the Chagres river to 
Gargona, seven miles. This was ac- 
complished by the natives, who car- 


ried the trunks and boxes upon their 
heads or shoulders. The boats were 
low, flat concerns, with awnings so low 
one could not stand erect under them. 
We, that is to say, our party, consist- 
ing of 35 men, women and children; 
stowed ourselves in among bags, boxes, 
bundies and trunks and pushed off. 

How think you were we propelled? 
Why, by the natives, who took long 
poles and sticking them in the mud at 
the bottom walked from bow to stern, 
thus moving the boat as fast as they 
walked. It was indeed a lively ride, 
probably as fast as a mile an hour, 

The river is clear, and at this season 
of the year in places rapid with beau- 
tifully wooded shores. Occasionally 
We passed a native hut, surrounded by 
a cleared space occupied by growing 
crops, but the greater part was in a 
state of nature, and nature, too, in its 
most wild and luxuriant forms. 

We took a lunch of crackers, ginger- 
snaps, dried beef, etc, with river water 
for drink; though warm the water 
Was clear and sweet. 

About dark we arrived at Gargona, 
Which is only a place for the accom- 
modation of California emigrants, I 
wish I could give a fitting description 
of our lodging place, but no pen ca 
do the subject justice. Some 15 or 20 
of us occupied the single room fitted 
up with beds, pillows and blankets, 
after the manner of a canal boat, only 
not so clean, I am sure. 


Mules, Mud and Trouble 


The next morning (Sunday) we took 
mules for the remainder of the route, 
18 miles. You should have seen us, 
for it certainly was a sight to be re- 
membered. Little, lean miserable ani- 
mals, mules and mustangs, with rick- 
ety old saddles and rope bridles 
mounted by men and women, and 
moving at a snail’s pace through the 
gorges and ravines, over the hills and 
mountains, across this wild isthmus, 
now plunging into the mud, I will not 
try to tell how deep, fording streams, 
and then clamoring over rocks and up 
slippery steps in the way habitual to 
the patient animals! No reining or 


Mi | NU 





























spurring avails anything, but allowed 
their own way, really they do very 
well. Some of the more vicious ones, 
however, will occasionally lower their 
heads and kick up a trifle, senling 
their riders heels over head into the 
mud. 

My donkey proved an amiable beast, 
carrying us safely through mud and 
mire, over logs and under logs, 
through bushes and vines up hill and 
down, in places where seemingly no 
other animal could have gone. 

The roads, so-called, were unusually 
bad at this time, as you may judge 
from the fact that night overtook us 
at the half-way house, only about ten 
miles from our starting point. There 
we, some hundreds of us, spent the 
night, our lodging place being an open 
space, merely roofed with leaves, hav- 
ing through the middle a long table 
made by driving posts into the ground, 
the only floor, and finishing with poles 
and loose boards. For seats, a sap- 
ling split and fastened to the ground 
by sticks driven down the same way— 
a regular hen roost! 

There was no place for sleeping, so 
we spread down all the blankets we 
could find in the company, and with 
carpet bags for pillows and umbrellas 
for coverings lay down in the open air 
for a little rest. In a short time it be- 
gan to rain, compelling us to take 
refuge under the roof, where, sitting 
on the “roost” mentioned and laying 
our heads on the table, we managed 
to get a little sleep. 

After breakfast, consisting of bacon, 
rice and beans with chicory for drink, 
costing only a dollar a head, we 


mounted our donkeys and set forward, * 


finding the roads muddier than the 
day before, and we had showers dur- 
ing the day frequent enough to keep 
us sufficiently sprinkled for ironing. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon 
we arrived at the old Spanish town of 
Panama, and a most interesting spec- 
tacle we presented, too, but not a 
novel one there. Such a sight among 
you would attract more attention than 
a menagerie. 

Our party were singularly fortunate, 
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none being so fatigued as to prevent 
being out the next day, and none dur- 


ing the trip met with any 
cident, though myself and 
lady were, 1 believe, the only ones not 
thrown from their mules, or in some 
way upset in the mud. 

At Panama 

We stopped in Panama at the 
United States hotel, and our fare was 
very similar to that at Gargona, excel- 
lent, 1 assure you. 

The town is old, built mostly ef 
stone and roofed with tiles, which, old 
as they are, look as if they might yet 
resist the storms of ages. It was for- 
merly surrounded by a high stone 
wall, but this is now broken down on 
every side, in fact, everything wears a 
look of dilapidation. 

The weather was very warm, though 
not so extremely oppressive if we kept 
out of the sun. We felt it more se- 
verely from the thirstit induced than 
in any other way. 

We remained in Panama _ until 
Thursday afternoon, then came aboard 
the steamer, The harbor there is not 
a good one, large vessels being unable 
to come within some miles of shore, 
s0 we were obliged to go out to the 
steamer in small row or sail boats, 
and as these could not come quite up 
te the beach we had the treat of still 
another kind of ride. A native took 
us in his arms one by one, old men 
and young, man, matron, maid and 
child, and wading through the surf 
out to the boat pitched us in among 
the baggage and returned for another 
load. It was ridiculous and laughable 
enough, I assure you. 

About five o'clock we sailed from 
I’anama in a very good, well finished 
vessel, arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of 250 passengers, while we num- 


ber 450, so you see we are weil 
crowded. 
The Seeds of Death 

The weather is warm, very warm, 
and soon after leaving Panama we 
found some were growing restless, 
feverish, ill: the seeds of death were 


planted in their systems on the isth- 





THE HOUSE FLY IN ITS TRUE CHARACTER 


Yet if you had a microscope power- 


This isn’t a pleasant picture, is it? 

living 
walking you would find conditions approxi- 
A government bulletin says that 


1200 flies 


ful enough to show you all the 
where an ordinary house fly is 
mating just what is here shown. 
pound of manure may produce 


One fly carries 100,000 fecal bacteria. 
It is quite likely that he is loaded with germs of 


birth in decay and filth. 


typhoid, tuberculosis, dysentery or other diseases. 


malignant creatures on your table 
one-half 
load 2% million flies. 


that every fly has his 


and one 
Never forget 


Remember that when 


food over which flies have walked is offered you. 


mus, and here in the close, crowded 
ship they sprung up and in a few days, 
serious ac- ov hours even, carried their vfctims 
one other ints another world. I do not know 


hew many have died, but probably 24 
of ‘he cabin passengers, nearly all ap- 
paren'ly among the healthiest and 
strongest of our number, dropping out 


one at a time with Panama fever, yel- 
low fever, black vomit, ete. 

The only port at which we have 
stepped on this side is Acapulco, Mexi- 
co, Where steamers call for coal and 
water. It is a small town on a little 
plain near the harbor, which is one 
of the finest in the world, in-losed on 
three sides by mountains, bold and 
high. We stayed about eight hours, 
anything but a pleasant time, as the 
sun poured its rays so directly down 
upon us it was scalding hot ard the 
sea breeze could not reach us, 

The Divers 

When we entered the bay a novel 

sight met us. At a distance we saw a 


minute object approaching which as 
it came nearer had very much the ap- 


pearance of a baboon in a wee boat, 
Which he propelled rapidly with his 
hands and very soon many more of 
these nutshell crafts arrived, each 
containing a native lad twelve or 
more years old, naked, filthy, brown- 
skinned creatures, very vigorous and 
athletic. 

One of our party threw into the 
waste near one of them a piece of 
money, When quick as thought, over- 
hoard he went, and down, down, how 
far I do not know, but out of sight, 
returning after a time to the surface 
kicking and sprawling like an over- 
grown frog, and hoiding up the coin 
in his fingers. Thrusting it into his 
mouth, after spitting out the sea 
water, he leaped into his little bark 


unconcernedly, waiting for some- 
one to throw another. This exhibition 
was a good many times repeated, and 
in no instance was there a failure to 
secure the coin, though generally it 
was no larger than a dime. 


quite 


Death on Your Table 


F typhoid germs were big enough 
I to see and you should come into 

your dining room and see half a 
dozen or a dozen of them holding hizh 
carnival on a piece of bread or a piece 
of cake, or walking across vour dining 
room table, what would you do? You 
would not eat that piece of bread or 
cake, would you? And you would arm 
yourself for battle and exterminate 
these germs instanter, wouldn't you? 





But because you see nothing but a 
half a dozen commonplace, familiar 
house flies walking over your table 


and crawling over your food, you are 
content to “shoo” them off and set 
that food before your_family without 
a thought. There would be a thou- 
sand times /ess danger were there an 
equal number of visible typhoid germs 
walking around on your table in place 
of those flies. They could be extermi- 


nated, and that would be the end of 
the matter. Now those germs may 
actually be there. It is more than 


likely that they are there, not a dozen 
only, but perhaps thousands of them, 
and they are invisible. They have 
been left there by those flies which you 
regard as nothing more than a nui- 
sance. They are being left wherever 
those flies walk. 
Fifth the Birthplace of Flies 
Fix this in your mind also: Every 
fly is born in filth; every fly on your 
valls, your table, your food, has come 
from a manure heap, rotted garbage, 
the decaying body of an animal, or a 


privy vault. Fix in your mind that 
every fly feeds on decaying matter, 
sputum, human and anima! ercrement, 


There is no exception. The fly is a 
constant menace to the health of every 
member of your family. If a bit of 
decayed matter fell in your pan of 
milk that pan of milk would go in the 
swill pail in a hurry, wouldn’t it? How 
about it when a fly falls in? Yet that 
fly is every bit as disgusting and @ 
{To Page 75.] 




















Hints for Young Mothers 


BY MAE BELL 
HEN baby has the colic do not 
jump him up and down in the 
’ air as though he were a rubber 
ball; think of how sore your own 
stomach and bowels are when distend- 
ed with gas—every move hurts you-— 
so why torture the baby who can only 
protest by crying? Instead of giving 
the baby essence of peppermint, which 
is 95% alcohol, take a few dried spear- 
mint leaves and pour two ounces of 
boiling* water over them, allowing to 
stand until cool enough to be given 
the little sufferer; strain and sweeten 
a very little. It is better given from a 
bottle than a spoon, as the child takes 
it more slowly. After the tea is all 
taken, pat the baby on the back gently 
and the bothersome wind will come up 
and that spell of the colic is over. 

A teaspoonful of prune syrup, which 
is the juice of nicely cooked prunes, 
will not hurt the youngest baby and is 
far better than the syrup of figs and 
other drugs preserved for the market. 
As the child grows olde? the amount 
can be increased, and when two or 
three years old, if not sufficient to move 
the bowels, boil up a little of the juice 
with about three senna leaves and give 
two tablespoons to child with a few 
prunes, It is best given with the 
breakfast. 

If chafing cannot be healed quickly 
put vaseline cold cream on the raw 
places and cover with pieces of white 
silk so neither moisture nor any part 
of the flesh will touch the sore spot. 
Repeat as often as the silk becomes 
moistened in the least. This will 
usually heal up very bad places in a 
few days, 

Always save the dark blue paper 
that comes around absorbent cotton, 
as it is very good to wrap baby’s 
christening dress in, keeping it white 
and clear. White goods or lace 
wrapped in blue paper will neve> turn 
vellow. 

If baby’s white coat has become 
soiled from handling him just cover 
the place well'‘with equal parts of 
borax and corn starch, put away in 
box and shake out when ready to use. 
If the spots do not come off add a 
little corn meal to the foregoing and 
rub gently with a piece of soft flannel, 
the corn meal adds the needed 
“scratch.” 

A white woolen slip put on next to 
the body under the white cotton 
nightgown is far better than having 
the baby sleep in the little knit shirt 
and band, as it gives him more liberty 


to stretch and grow and an equal 
warinth from head to feet. It is a 
great saving to woolens to remove 


them at night and much better for the 
child, 

Do not weigh the baby down with 
heavy covers. You can buy corded 


wool and use a pretty, light covering: 


and it is both light and warm, Always 
cover the woo! with cheesecloth first 
and run with long stitches like quilt- 
ing, as this keeps the soft wool from 
slipping out of place. Baby does not 
need weight to be warm. 

When the children have their after- 
noon naps take their dresses off; never 
allow a child to sleep in the soiled, 
warm dress, shoes and stockings he has 
worn all day. Either slip on a little 
light wrapper or their nightgowns, but 
never allow a child to sleep without 
some slight covering over them, at 
least covering the lower extremities 
and bowels; the circulation is more 
sluggish while sleeping and the child 
more susceptible to cold and drafts. 


—____——-@— 


Impreving One Home 
BY HELPFUL 


UR good, substantia: farmhouse 
O Consists of a living room, parlor 
and kitchen, an office, and an 
old-fashioned hall with a box porch 
at each end. On the second floor there 
are six sleeping rooms and a bath. 
When we began life as master and 
mistress of the homestead hopes were 
bright, work plenty, conveniences few 
and money scarce. As the toil went 
on visions appeared of labor-saving 
devices in nook and corner. First a 
great cupboard reaching from ceiling 
to floor of the kitchen came looming 


HOUSEHOLD CHAT 


up. A little planned trip vanished and 
the dream became a reality. 

The next vision was a _ creation 
from a cast-off homemade incubator, 
forming a box with hinged lid for 
wood and other household necessities. 
A few tools in the hand of the good 
man soon completed a real conven- 
ience. 

When the wind wheel lightened 
outdoor labor naturally a kitchen sink 
appeared, with hot and cold water. 
One of our greatest blessings was a 
never-failing well of pure water. 

An oft-repeated dream had been of 
a portable car transporting food from 
cellar to kitchen. The farm was large 
and a maid not always available. The 
man of the house was finally con- 
vineced that to carry food to fill the 
mouths of the necessary workmen 
three times a day was no picnic. When 
the carpenter made the necessary im- 
provments on the outbuildings the 
longed-for dumb waiter was built, and 
worked like a charm. 

The house was never “toasty” in 
winter till a hot-water heater was put 
in. There is no talk now of winters 





delicious 


A New Homemade Cheese 
HE recipe for this 
cheese was given to me by a 


BY MAGDALENE MERRITT 

¥ German woman. About 12 
quarts of thick milk, or a larger quan- 
tity if desired, should be heated slow- 
ly on the range until the whey sepa- 
rates freely from the curd. Cutting 
the milk frequently during the heating 
process facilitates the separation. It 
must not become hot enough to make 
a hard curd; a moderately firm curd 
makes the best cheese. As soon as 
the separation is complete, drain for 
a few hours in a cheesecloth bag then 
work the curd freely with the hands 
until it is free from lumps, pack in an 
earthen jar, cover and set in a warm 
place on back of range. 

The curd must be worked twice 
daily during the ripening, which us- 
ually requires about a week or ten 


days, according to the weather. Great 
care must be exercised that it does not 








spent in Florida. A well planned 


bathroom and white porcelain wash- 
trays followed. 
Our household work was greatly 


by using aluminum cooking 
No family, rich or poor, can 
them. They are 


lightened 
utensils. 
afford to do without 
light to handle, easily cleaned, and 
wear so well that in twenty years no 
doubt less money would be expended 
by purchasing aluminum cooking 
utensils than any other ware. 

How the housewife manages with- 
out labor-saving devices is a mystery. 
If the interests of husband and wife 
are mutual why, then, is indoor la- 
bor not lightened? 

Our conveniences have been secured 
by careful management, forethought 
of the best things of life, and discard- 
trival indul- 


ing unnecessaries and 
gences. 

A home where love is, “out in the 
sweet, open country,” with modern 


conveniences, is ideal, 


Sidetracked 


BY JOE CONE 





When we go riding in the cars 
Along the country ways, 


From out the grimy window panes 
Quite wearily we gaze. 

And as a station we approach 
We crane our necks to see, 
When lo! A freight lines either 

And hides the scenery. 


We hoped our trip would 
In seeing something new; 

The ugly freight was lying there 
To spoil our every view. 

No matter what the route we take, 
In coach or parlor car, 

The same old freight is sided there 
The scenery to mar. 


side 


be relieved 


Through life we find it just the same, 
Upon the great highway; 

We look to see a brighter 
At each_unfolding day. 

But when we get our eyes 
Upon some picture bright 

A cloud, just like the sided freight, 
Obscures it from our sight. 


morn 


affixed 


And so it goes day after day, 


Our whole life-journey through: 
We look beyond the grimy panes 
To get a better view. 


But this we know: The Heavenly road, 
On which we hope to ride, 

Won't have at every stopping place 
Long freight trains on the side! 








VACATION JOY 


“catch cold,” during the sweating or 





heating period. If the nights turn off 
cold, put the jar in a close pantry and 
wrap it well in a tablecloth to keep in 


the heat, returning it to its place on 
back of range the first thing in the 
morning. . 


When it is ready to make into balls 
it will be rather soft, and the smell 
is best described by the exclamations 
of a boy visitor who happened in my 
dining room when I was busy with 
them: 

“Rotten! What to 


do you expect 





do with that stuff?” 

However, the odor passes off as soon 
as the air strikes the cheese. The 
salt and a small quantity of caraway 
seed are added just before making into 
balls. They are made about 1% 
inches thick and 2 inches in diameter, 
placed cn platters and dried in a cool, 
airy place, strict watch being kept 
that no flies alight on them. When 
dry on the surface, pack in wooden or 
pasteboard boxes with layers of dried 
hops between. They must be closely 
watched, and at the first sign of mold 
they must be taken out and dried for 
a few hours, then returned to the 
hops. They will be ready for use in 
about two weeks, 

The flavor, if they have been prop- 
erly cured, is very fine and is a great 
appetizer. The combination of cheese, 
caraway and hops is certainly a queer 
one, but the outcome is so deiicionus 
a morsel that one cannot let it alone 
as long as a bit remains. 


Death on Your Table 





[From Page 73.] 
hundred times more dangerous in that 
because of his traveling about he is 
likely to have germs of many kinds upon 
his feet and body. 

You wouldn’t allow your baby to 
drink from a glass in which an infini- 
tesimal bit of poison had been 
dropped. You are taking just the 
same chance when you allow him to 
drink from a cup around the rim of 
which a fly is crawling and _ into 
which a fly has fallen. This is not 
theory; it is fact; established by scien- 
tific reSearch and experiment. Flies 
are strong flyers. They travel consid- 
erable distances and they are always 
on the move. The fly crawling on the 
piece of bread on your table may have 
come direct from a manure heap and 
a haif hour later may be back at that 
same manure heap, only to return to 
the house again. A pleasant thought, 
isn’t it? 

The Way to Get Rid, of Flies 

Keep your house screened. If flies 
are so plentiful that they will get in 
when the door is open, see that every 


particle of food in your’ house is 
screened, 

Allow no garbage to stand uncov- 
ered. 


Where garbage must stand, sprinkle 
with lime or kerosene oil. 

Do the same thing to manure heaps 
and remove from stables every three 
or four days, and when removed cover 
with lime or sand. 

Allow no decaying matter of any 
description about the premises. 

By destroying the breeding places 
you destroy the pests. 

Flies are nature’s scavengers and 
unquestionably have their place, but 
that place is not in the house. 


G— 





Faith makes us happy; woe to the 
man who is proud to say he believes 
in nothing. 








VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


Have sewed their 





good. No others like 


NE="REME 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


reputation for QUALITY fast to 


the heartstrings of over a million housewives. 


There are two special 
of these machines.—Confidence and Resignation. } 
bearing name NEW 
responding at once to every want of the operator 
and perfectly resigned to all kinds of sewing, self-adjusting to 
all thicknesses and kinds of material. 


ualities which are the pote eoomenty 

achines 
HOME establish a confidence by 
always ready 


There are no others as 
them. 


Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 
We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and 


have dealers in all parts of the world. 
be purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


Sewing machines bearing name “NEW 
Warranty never runs out. 


HOME” can 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


ORANGE, 


MASS. 





Rider Agents 
[ ae 
1909 Models 
with 





1907 & 1908 Models 
all of best makes 


All makes and models, 


Whee 
good as new..... 


Great Factory Clearin 
On al 


Wanted 


own to ride and exhibit sample 
5 or Special Offer. 


10 te $27 


Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


$7,812 









HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” co tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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QUR SUNSHINE CORNER 


With The Host 











VERYBODY—mothers, fathers, 
EK girls, boys—u ybody please 

read “A G . High Ideals” 
which follows these remarks. 


So long as this big country of ours 
produces girls who look forward to 
womanhood and motherhood with so 
clear a vision of their high and sacred 
privileges as does this lassie the 
Empire state the future of the nation 
and the race is assured. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize 
that the future of the home and nation lies 
in the mothers of the race. 

The “mother” influence is the great- 
est force in the world. Nothing can 
compare with it Keep that in mind 
always, you girls who are the women 
of the future and you young mothers 
who already have been intrusted with 
plastic characters to mold for the 
mature manhood and womanhood of 
the next generation. 


A Girl’s High Ideals 


of 





‘finished 
ar- 


have just 
olumns a recent 


Dear Host: I 
reading in these < 


ticle by Mrs Gilbert. The high cour- 
age and spirit of that article sent a 
thrill to my pulses; the wonderful 
ideals of motherhood and of the re- 
sponsibilities of womanhood voiced 
in Mrs Gilbert’s words made me 
realize more than ever before just 
how much depends on the girls, for 
the girls of today will be the women 
of tomorrow. 

I am a girl (I am just nineteen), 
but I have caught a glimpse of the 
sacredness and the blessed privilege 
of being a woman. It seems to me 
that the people of this hustling 
twentieth century are not. giving 


enough thought and care to the rear- 
ing of their children, especially the 
girls. Girls are encouraged by the 
standards of today to form false 
ideals of life. The very training that 
they get in our schools and colleges 
tends to make them masculine in 
hought and ideals. That is the rea- 
son why every year there is an in- 
crease in the number of women who 
enter the masculine professions, who 
become doctors, lawyers, ete. Girls 
are trained in the same classes with 
boys and one method of training 
serves for both sexes. 
What we need to 
hearts and minds of 
sweeter, tenderer, more 
titude toward womanhood. People 
in general discourage the idea of a 
college education for the girl who in- 


instill into the 
our girls a 
reverent at- 


is 


tends to be “only a home-maker.”’ 

How many times when expressing 
my ambition to gain a college train- 
ing, have I been brought sharply up 
by the query: “Yes, but what are you 
going to be?” How can a girl possi- 


bly form a true ideal of life and of her 
future when so little of attention and 
encouragement are given to the value 


of true womanliness? 
Domestic Training Needed 

This unfair attitude is all wrong 
and its results are to be seen every- 
where. If girls were properly trained 
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Lunch Set 

This includes six 5-inch doilies, six 
10%-inch, one 22-inch. Stamped on 
linen $1.5 The 5-inch 


the very best 0. 
Will be sold at 6 cents each, or 35 cents 
12 cents 


per half dozer 10%-inch 
each; 22-inch 40 cents. These prices 
include any initial desired. Cotton to 
work 15 cents for the 22-inch; 8 cents 
for the 10-inch, 4 cents each for the 
65-inch. 

Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


No 667+ Square 


TABLE 


to cook, to sew and in every way to 


be good housekeepers, there would 
not be so many poorly managed 
homes. If girls were taught to culti- 


the womanly 
sympathy, kind- 


vate more liberally 
virtues of tenderness, 
ness and, in fact, every virtue that we 
would like to see in ‘a womanly 
woman, there would be a marked fall- 
ing off in the number of divorces in 
a short time. 

But it seems to me that what I am 
trying to express can be more com- 
pletely set forth in these words: What 
a woman ought to have is a clear vi- 
sion of the need of the spirit of help- 
fulness—everyday, commonplace help- 
fulness. Charles Wagner says that the 
art of living is knowing how to give 
one’s life. That is it; teach the girls 
the beauties of devoting their lives 
to those with whom they come in 
daily contact; teach them to be for- 
getful of self in the service of others. 
And if they are true to themselves and 
their ideals, as well as to their God, 
they cannot “then be false to any 
man,” 

Woman’s High Privilege 

If we are to have in the future men 
who are to cope successfully with the 
problems of life that are yearly be- 
coming more momentous and compli- 
cated as the light and knowledge of 
the world are increased, we must have 
for their mothers educated, enlight- 
ened women. 

When the girls grasp this vision of 
real worth, when they see that better 
than to gain a “career,”’ 
the world children, who, 





is to give to} 
through | 


their influence shall conquer evils and | 


bring forth good for humanity, 
the world will see and appreciate the 
fact that a good woman is, indeed, 
“far above rubies.” Then women will 
not need to agitate for the ballot, for 
they will have attained it in the sim- 
ple act of becoming worthy of it. 
Then, as women are more truly 
women, the men will become more 
truly men, and many of the great 
cial problems will be solved. 

I am only a girl, yet by all that is 
good and true in me, I am going to be 
worthy of my womanhood. I would like 
to hear what others think about this 
higher education for women. _I be- 
lieve that it is wholly worth _ while 
and that every girl ought to strive 
to gain every bit of learning that can 
be made hers; that she ought to cul- 
tivate true and beautiful ideals—and 
then strive to attain. them.—[Grace 
Florence Crampton.{ 


so- 
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The Optimist’s Resolve 
[SUBSCRIBED TO BY THE OPTIMIST CLUB 
OF AMERICA.] 
Recaciaie 


I will endeavor to be kind at all 
times, both to mankind and animals, 

I will be courteous and considerate 
to the aged, realizing that the burden 
of their years makes the lightest bur- 
den seem heavy. 

I will be gentle to women and little 
children, with due regard for their 
weaknesses and frailties. To the sick 
and afflicted I will be merciful and 
kind. 

I will keep my trouble and heart- 
aches to myself, so that other hearts 
will not be burdened by the weight of 
my misfortunes. 

I will endeavor at all times to be 
cheerful, and smile, so that my smile 
may be an incentive for others to 
smile. I will endeavor to be unselfish, 
not striving for more than what is 
mine in all fairness, and realizing that 
other people have rights and re serve 
consideration. 

I will earnestly try to avoid saying 
unkind things to people and about 
them, realizing that slander is a blow 
from behind, and the act of a coward, 
and I know that kind words have 
eternal life. In short, I will try to 
make this sad old world less sad, be- 
cause I will never pass this 
again. 
kind goes out from me like the 
from the bottle and can never be 
called. This is my resolve, and may 
the Power that rules the world keep 
me steadfast. 


re- 


God and the 


I believe in power of 
truth, 

In the wisdom of age and the strength 
of youth. 


I believe in the pure heart of each lit- 
tle child, 

In the atom of worth in a wretch de- 
filed. 

I believe in man and womanhood; 

In work as humanity’s greatest good. 

I believe in the fight till victory’s won, 

And a smile for Death when Life is 


done. 
(Cecilia Hoerr de Packh. 


then | 





way | 
Every influence ignoble or un- | 
vapor | 





. Three generations of 

Standard Calicoes Simpsons have made 
Our grandmothers wore Simpson- 
Eddystone Silver Grey cotton prints. 
Our mothers are wearing them today. 
Ask them about quality—how they 
Let them 


wear and hold their color. 
show you the neat stylish patterns. 
Quality was paramount in pane 


mother’s time. The same today i 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 
Standard for over 65 years. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 
hasn't them write us his name. 
you. Don't accept it 


The Eddystone han |. Co 


Tf he 
We'll help him supply 


niledeteha 
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Less Work— 
Dainty Dishes 


INo woman realizes how much work she 
could save, and the tempting variety of 
dishes she could offer at the table, until she 
possesses a Keen Kutter Food Chopper. 

Just a few turns of the handle instead of the 
tiresome chop, chop at the chopping bowl. 
Meat, fish, vegetables, fruits are i}, 
uniformly, coarse or fine as you wish. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is attached to the table or detached in a second 
—works so easily a child would enjoy using it 
-—wears a lifetime—more easily cleaned than a 
chopping bowl. 

Sold under the famous Keen Kutter name and 
trademark, which always and everywhere guar- 
antee satisfaction or money returned. Ask for 
the Keen Kutter Food Chopper by name. 

If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (lInc.) St. Louis and New York, U. S. A, 


ATLAS “sir. 


When preserving time comes round and the “jar question’ ’ comes 
up, you will decide wisely if you choose jarsof the “Atlas” brand 
—they are far superior to all others. ‘The Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 
shown below is an instantand perfect sealer. Ithas a wide mouth, 
that permits the preserving of whole fruits. It is extra strong 
at the top and wot easily broken. It is made by machinery and 
therefore of uniform thickness and perfectly smooth finish, The 
most convenient jars to fi//, empty and clean are ““Atlas”’ brand jars, 


No. K-10 
Price $1.25 











































If your dealer cannot 
supply these jars, send 
$3, and we will express 
prepaid thirty (30) quart 
size ATLAS E-Z SEAL 
JARs to any town hav- 
ing an office of the 





ATLAS 
SPECIAL MASON 


is another extra good 
jar. It possesses every 
advantage of the E-Z 
Seal — strength, wide 














































mouth convenience : oe am 
a emecoth nish Adams or U.S. Express 
an . =p Co., within the States of 


but closes with a screw 
cap. Made specially 
for those who prefer 
this kind. 


A Book of Preserving 
Recipes 
Sent free to every 
woman whosends us the 
name of her grocer, stat- 
ing whether or not he 
sells Atlas jars. 


Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
or Michigan, or we will 
quote delivery prices in 
other portions of the 
United States by freight 
or express. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
* 2.0.0.PER MONTHs% YOUR OWN BOSS 


Dén’t work for someone else _ your life, Start out for yourself. Here is alow 
. riced Hay Press that will earn you 
.00 per month, Made al! steel, will 
—_ a life-time; strong, convenient, 
-to-date and fully guaran 
W rite for full information. Souvenir 
Balers Hand Book mailed FREE. 


Olio Cultivator Co. 12thSt, Bellevue, 0. 


ANDWIGH BELT POWER PRESS 


‘ Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


Eight horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, while Pe 
customers are using smailer power. Equipped with Bloc 

Dropper which is safe and surein operation, Simple 

and effective Self Feeder, easy and fast serve 


Convenient device for Bede. str of 
fodder. Ev it Strom . 
durable, cheap. Weighs 33 + foi 

up, easily carried. Send for A -— te 


J. W. STEVENSON. North Bend, Neb, 


Attention, Farmers! 


apr your hay and grain stacks from rain 
e make @ specialty of Stack Covers, Hay 
Cock Covers, and Threshing Machine Covers. 
Wagon Covers both plain and waterproofed. 
Our’ Waterproofing Compound increases the 
tensile strength of the canvas 10 to 15 per cent. 
Write for samples and prices to 
MONTGOMERY- WASHEUR™ COMPANY 
Saugerties, N. Y 


Line Coated Iron Cut Nails 


Better for Laying Slate Than Cop- 
per Nails —and Cost Is Only Half. 
The heads won’t rust off. As good as old-fashioned 




















Stickney GasolineEngines 
ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open Gocting system, etraight- 
live valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in ay! the bess. 
Seven sizes: 144 to 16 H.P. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism tellin: 
reasons why b 




































wrought cut nails. We’ve made our nails just the| 9 #§$$©§ gc ee es and one which handles large or small charges. A eee SS ae 
same way for over thirty years. Some are in | Simple, Solid, Businesslike Outfit. A Money-Maker. s 
RITE FOR THICES AND SAMPLES. pepe eecbcee es mercies tei ve Sara sas 
WRI P an ction clutches. Uses no balance whee > y 
MALLEABL not need any. Motions slow and powerful, no rapid C harle ) A. Stickney ompaly’ i 
E IRON FITTINGS CO. CRANFORD, CONE. or jerky movements. or Steel Mountings. MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL MIN ) 





We make Lever Brake. Lined throughout with heavy —_ 
horse power steel. Don’t fail to write today for our 64 page ca’ 
presses too, logue,mailed free onapplication. Address, 

















three stroke self 

feed hay press is latest, most powerful 
and most efficient. Each circle of team 
presses three charges. Self feed auto- 
matically puts hay down. Wonderfully 
increased capacity. Write now for “Baler 
Book” and special low prices. Best 
press, cost least” Five days free trial. 

Established 1867. 


This = BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter Makes Short Work 


of any feed and our improved wind elevator carries any height or 
direction. Every BLIZZARD cutter is tested by 50% harder strain 
than is ever called for in ordinary use. That's why we can 

- em and do guaranice them. 
Used for 38 Years and 
Proved Most Practical 
Easiest running, strongest. Only 
cutter with knives adjustable while 








or do any of the dozen 
things that you can do witha Water- ~ a 
oO Boy Gasoline Engine. The sim 
and most practical gasoline engine ix the world. Make “ ae 
thorough trial for thirty days. Ifthe Waterloo Boy dors not save 
time and labor, if it does not give vou entire satisfaction, send 
it back to us—WE WILL PAY tess er tage at Ways 


uarantes, You risk nothing end gain - cn Wr 
coke for full particulars of our Mid-Summer Free Tri 
terioo Gasoline Engine co. 


Wwe 
195 Ww, Third Ave., Waterloo, ta. 











Pull Power Hay 
Press, Easiest Work, 
Handles Most Hay Hay 


&@ continuous tr: avel, full circl full circle, “all ste steel pres! press 
with numerous exclusive advantages saving 
money, time, labor. No step-over pitman—no tricky 
toggle-joints—no piie-driving rebound. No waste 
power. Rocker Tucker—an exclusive feature—turns 
out Smooth Bales that pack well, sell better than 
ragged bales. We also make best belt-power press 
on market, Write for catalog and letters from users. 
Wait until you get word from us before you buy 
any press, 

Dain Manufacturing Company 
892 Vine St., Ottumwa, lowa f 
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CAME CHT aes ses": 
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No Painting 


AMATITE costs less 

than the ‘smooth 
surfaced”’ roofings at 
the beginning, and its 
comparative cost grows 
less every year because 
you never have to 
epend any money for 

t. 


n 
Amatite has a real min- 
eral surface which gives 
protection without painte 
s + > tention of any kind, 
n who buys Ama- 
tite makes no mistake. 
Sample and booklet on 
request. 
Barrett Mere. Co. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 2 
St. Louis Cleveiand 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis New Orleans Loadon,Eng. 


The Guaranteed ji 


Cutter. 
Why take 


running at top speed. Self feed table. 
Mounted or unmounted. Shipped ready 
to put up. Nothing complicated. Ask 
for free } “Why Silage Pays.” 











. Chances on Un- 


k . K MFG. CO. 
Makes. os. DICK M 


1436 W. pte St. anton, Ohio 


SEA GREEN & PURPLE SLATE 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 
is nature's own gor ering man made, Quarried from solid rock—split into 
COMO LT DR oe "aN NO ct OS PAR | state ready for the roof, 
N NOT T_it can’ it burn, 
rust, oll DR OCK or LL, hat’s why A Teen or Purple Sl te Roofs 
never wear out and never require painting and repairing like all other "rooting. 
Green & Purple Slate fs are suitable for any building, new or ol 
Give perfect protection. Reduce insurance rates ause spark and fire-proof. 
Afford clean cistern water. -Not pilected by heat or cold. First cost—only a 
trifle morethan short liyed roofing. Settle your roof question for all time. 
Pens te end more money for poor roofing. Write to us for our free boo! 
’*—it willsave you money. Give name of your local roofer. Write today. 


"AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 Granville, %. ¥. 





A WONDERFUL BOOK 


SWINE IN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 
By F. D. COBURN 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 





Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 

Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. 

Coburn has w ritten a book, a big book of over 600 
pages treating of swine from ev ery sve agen 


This book will interest you; it will help you, and it 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter one 
through this book; and you w ill get so much good, s 
much help, and so aaa 4 enthusiasm that you will 28 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations ‘and drawings, printed on a special 
plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 

The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth, 
gold side and back stamping, making one ‘of the handsomest and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 








have been sold to the consumer 
For Thirty-Six Years 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 














HITCHCOCK 
POTA TO. DI GGER 


Shovel Plow Combined 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is light, strong 
and durable. Very 
simple and is as near 
perfect as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
of every farmer. 









The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Ga 








Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Eliminate the 


ASTE: wri. 


ing, and the profits would be easy. 

Not mere waste material, but 
waste time and waste labor. Any 
work that you do by hand that could 
be done by power, is waste. @ Don't 
waste time and labor carrying water for 
the stock, running the washing machine, 
the chara, separator, grindstone, etc., by 
hand—devote that vclaalite time to re- 
pairing fences, keeping up improvements, 


ope me a @ Do the “chores” 
I d Gasoline 
Cal engine 


“Built for the Farm” 
Thesg'o on ideel Engine just suited, in type and 


capacity, requirements of your farm. 
ail help y char @ The investment is small 
—and it power just when you want it 
where you want it, without bother or delay. 
gir ofa to Start, Simple and Certain in ae 
ration—No fuel Waste, No Waste Motion. 


Durable ples engine made. Chang- 
ing Device, for changing work without . 
@ Liberal One Yow’ s Guarantee. Don't 


buy an canine og om yes write e our Free Illus- 


8 and \he name our 
ee @ Send us ycur dealer's name. 


Ideal Rieter Company 


Lansing. Michigan. 











